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CHAPTER IX.’ 


THE PICTURE PROGRESSES, 


a perturbation of mind into which Sir Percy was thrown by the 

coachman’s startling intelligence was so great that, leaving, the 
luncheon untasted, he hurried at once to the stables. ; There,.sure 
enough, was Kitty in the condition the, man had described, but she 
was quietly munching some corn which a groom had given her. . She 
turned a backward glance at the Baronet as he entered the, stable as 
if looking for his approval, and appeared quite: innocent of, the fact 
that she had been the prime mover in the catastrophe. : 

Sir Percy ordered a close carriage at once, and within: ten minutes 
he was on his way to the scene of the accident. There was .no 
difficulty in finding out the direction in which to drive, for,,the 
excited groups of rustics, who had been aroused by Kitty’s wild 
career, were still assembled in the roads and hamlets, and were only 
too eager to point out the direction from which she came, so that 
the speed of the carriage was meeeny slackened until it arrived: at 
the inn. 

Sir Percy was of course greatly onneened on learning the state, o,f 
affairs. 

“T knew that brute would cause some horrible cuasieaiall bp 
said. ‘‘I was almost inclined to say it serves him right for -riding 
her ; but he always was as obstinate as a mule. ,I must ast hack'at 
once and send somebody to nurse him.” 

So seeing that he could do.no good. by staying, , Sir, ‘Percy 
departed, taking Sibyl with him.- She begged, hard. to ,be allowed.to 
stay with Blanche, but this they, would, not. hear of, as. it would,-be 
only crowding the already limited space at their disposal. 

Blanche was to remain until the nurse arrived, and Glyn had also 
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announced his intention of remaining. ‘The doctor had returned and 
set the broken bones and made all snug; but although he was not 
particularly anxious about the patient, he said it would be impossible 
to move him at present. 

When the carriage arrived the second time with a nurse from the 
village and all sorts of comforts from Lupton, Glyn begged Blanche 
to return home in it. To this, however, she would not at first 
consent, but finding Glyn was resolved in any case to remain with 
D’Eyncourt, she at length yielded. 

* T don’t know how to thank you for all your kindness,” she said. 
“Of course it will relieve our minds greatly to think he is in such 
good hands ; but it is a melancholy commencement of your holiday.” 

“If I only consulted my own feelings I should stay,” said Glyn, 
“and if it is a satisfaction to you, that is an additional inducement.” 

He was beginning to feel that there was no sacrifice he would not 
make for this girl, who was herself so considerate to others ; and as 
for Blanche, the liking she had felt for Glyn from the first was 
increased by the single-heartedness he had displayed in connection 
with this unfortunate event. 

The accident had of course put Glyn on quite a different footing 
with the Venables. He had come only as an artist engaged to paint 
a portrait, but he had proved himself a friend in time of need, and they 
so regarded him. If it be true that one touch of Nature makes the 
whole world kin, certainly one touch of trouble does no less. 

So when the nurse arrived and Blanche had gone home and the 
patient had been made snug for the night, Glyn sat down and smoked 
his pipe with an indefinable sense of happiness which the situation 
hardly warranted. The circumstances were certainly not cheerful in 
themselves. ‘There was no absolute certainty yet that a change for 
the worse might not take place in the condition of the injured man, 
and apart from this, Glyn was compelled to pass the night in solitude 
at a little wayside inn instead of enjoying another delightful evening 
at Lupton like the last. But the consciousness that he was relieving 
the mind of Miss Venables, and was at the same time doing a kindly 
act, gave him that sense of passive satisfaction which is the next best 
thing to active delight. 

He strolled out to the beach before going to bed, drawn thither by 
that curious craving we all have to revisit the scene of a catastrophe. 
But the tide was in now and the long line of breakers came rolling 
in from their leagues and leagues of ocean wastes, moaning with that 
sad, unceasing moan which seems like a craving for human sympathy. 
There was a faint light in the eastern sky, a portent of the coming 
moon, and as Glyn gazed upon the cold waters and listened to their 
sad moan a dark pyramidal cloud suddenly rose up from the far 
horizon and seemed to him, in his perturbation of spirit, like an 
omen of evil fate. And then a sudden thought struck him. The 
conversation on the terrace that morning, the light talk on the subject 
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of palmistry, and his unthinking remark about D’Eyncourt’s line of 
life and the prognostication of his sudden death. It came back to 
him now with a veritable shock. He was not given to superstition, but 
this accident, coming as it did so soon after the prediction, was to 
say the least a strange coincidence. Were the injuries more severe 
than the doctor imagined? And would the result prove fatal after 
all? Glyn strove in vain to shake off the gloom that oppressed him 
at the bare suggestion of such a calamity. He retraced his steps 
to the house with increased anxiety, and eagerly inquired the latest 
news of the injured man. ‘The nurse herself came to answer his 
inquiries, She reported that D’Eyncourt was sleeping so soundly that 
she had left him for a time to get her supper and make arrangements 
for her night watch ; upon which Glyn shook off his fears and went 
to bed himself, and was soon wrapped in the slumber that comes from 
youth and health. 

Three days after the accident, the doctor, to the surprise of 
everyone, pronounced D’Eyncourt sufficiently recovered to be 
removed to Lupton in a comfortable family carriage. He was 
decidedly better as to the head, and the doctor had discovered no 
further injuries beyond the broken bones. 

“T think the brute’s head must have hit mine a crack as she came 
down,” said D’Eyncourt, as Glyn was taking him to Lupton. “Or 
it might have been the pommel of the saddle. I don’t feel at all 
clear which it was; and it don’t much matter now. it’s lucky I’m 
alive at all. That is if there is any luck in being alive. I'll tame 
that brute yet though,” he added. 

Glyn’s traps arrived early the following week, and as he had made 
one or two preliminary sketches, he was soon fairly at work, with 
Blanche doing penance upon a deal case covered with a drugget 
which served as a “throne,” and Sibyl sitting by with her work, 
and now and then stealing sly glances at the picture in spite of 
prohibitions to the contrary. 

“Why won’t you let people look at the picture at the commence- 
ment ?” asked Sibyl, as Glyn went on painting. 

“Because they make such odd remarks,” said Glyn. ‘They can’t 
help criticising, and criticism at the outset is absurd. Of course 
people who have a practical knowledge of painting don’t criticise, as 
they understand what is to be done.” 

“But why do you notice the criticisms of the ignorant?” asked 
Blanche. 

“One tries not to,” said Glyn, “but the remarks dwell in the 
mind, and one is almost unconsciously influenced, and then it inter- 
feres with one’s own conception. Besides you have no idea what 
absurd things happen. I was once painting a certain noble lord, 
and when the face was fairly advanced, I just rubbed in the figure 
and background with brown paint to cover the canvas. A friend of 
my sitter came to see the portrait, and I was foolish enough to show 
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it to her, at the same time impressing upon her that it was only just 
begun. In spite of this, she wrote to the noble lord’s family to say 
I was painting him in a brown coat, with a brown background. As 
he never wore a brown coat, you may imagine their consternation.” 

“ How utterly absurd of her,” said Blanche. 

“Yes, and what made it more absurd was that she was supposed 
to be something of an art critic, but of course she could not have 
had even the most rudimentary knowledge of art. On another 
occasion, I remember I had just rubbed in some paint to mark where 
the hands were to come, they were absolutely without form, but a 
visitor who was looking at the picture said, ‘I suppose you will do 
a little more to those hands, Mr. Beverley.’ I really could hardly 
help laughing in his face.” 

“TI confess I don’t wonder at your not showing your pictures 
under such circumstances,” said Blanche. “But I hope Sib and I 
would not be so foolish.” 

“For that reason, I intend showing your picture to you before 
long,” answered Glyn. “ By the way,” he added after a pause, “I 
was going to ask you what has become of Mrs. Courtenay Byng? 
In the commotion last week I forgot to inquire for her.” 

‘She has a wholesome horror of anything ‘ dreadful,’” answered 
Blanche, “she fled at the very first intimation of the accident. She 
will be back this week, I believe, that is if Captain D’Eyncourt is 
better. Have you seen him this morning ?” 

“Ves, I was with him half an hour ago. He is getting on fast. 
The doctor says he may come down to-morrow, though of course he 
will carry his arm in a sling for weeks. By the way, he told me to 
thank you for the flowers, Miss Maitland.” 

“‘What, have you been indulging in early rambles again, Sib?” 
asked Miss Venables, turning her eyes towards her cousin. 

“Yes. The roses looked so fresh this morning that—that I 
thought they would be especially refreshing to our invalid,” said 
Sibyl hesitatingly. 

Miss Venables was silent for a few minutes, and then made a 
remark on some other subject. Glyn went on painting. 

“Mrs. Byng seems to lead a sort of butterfly life, ‘flitting for ever 
from flower to flower,’” he said. 

“Yes, But then she has a good income, and literally nothing to 
do but to amuse herself. No cares or responsibilities of any kind.” 
Then, after a pause, she added—“ You must make the most of me 
in the next few days, Mr. Beverley. We shall not have so much 
quiet time after Thursday, as we have visitors coming. I shall 
only be able to give you two hours in the morning, I fear,” pursued 
Blanche. 

“T must do the best I can,” answered Glyn with a sudden sense 
of disappointment. 

“ Rut you must come to my domain sometimes in the afternoon,’ 
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continued Blanche. “Sibyl and I generally escape for an hour, and 
you promised us some reading, you know.” 

“You may depend upon it I do not need a reminder,” said Glyn 
earnestly. 

The Captain did not make his appearance for some days. Some- 
thing in the nature of a relapse took place; feverish symptoms and 
general weakness. Glyn visited him once or twice a day, and naturally 
a kind of intimacy sprang up between them, theugh as far as Glyn 
was concerned, it could hardly be said to ripen into a liking. Mean- 
while he pushed on the picture hour after hour, day after day, making 
most of the quiet time, as Miss Venables had suggested, and looking 
forward with a considerable amount of dread to the return of Mrs. 
Byng and Forbes, and to the advent of other visitors whom he began 
prospectively to regard as his natural enemies, inasmuch as they 
would rob him of some of those precious hours when Blanche sat 
before him in all her exquisite beauty, and the moments flew by laden 
with that mysterious, ineffable enchantment which comes with the 
dawn of love. 

Those were dangerous hours. Sometimes by Blanche’s request he 
would put aside his palette and taking a favourite book of poems 
stroll with her and her cousin far out into the park, and under the 
shade of some of those magnificent beeches, read to them a dreamy. 
lay, or a stirring rhyme of the olden time, pregnant with love and 
doughty deeds. 

Then came those long delicious hours in the summer twilight when 
Blanche lingered over the piano, and Sibyl the silent sat with het 
embroidery, and Sir Percy slept the sleep of the man without a care, 
and Glyn hung entranced over the instrument drinking in, still 
unconsciously, deep draughts of that delicious poison, which too often 
results in so much after-pain. Or the stroll out on to the terrace, 
when the moon came up full and round and red from behind the 
upland trees, whereon the sunset glow, or rather the after-glow, still 
lingered, and where the fitful voice of the last thrush was heard clear 
and full through the still warm air. Priceless moments these! when 
the crimson turned to purple in the western sky, the purple to dun, 
the dun to grey, and the light died out, and the robe of night was 
drawn without a rustle over the sleeping woods that would not even 
wake to watch the flooded silver of the moon, but lay in dreamy, 
mistful calm from eve to dawn, without the stirring even of a leaf. 

They were out on the lawn the night before the visitors were 
expected ; a nightingale was treating them to fitful bursts of melody, 
with periods of intense silence between, in which they hardly dared 
to move or speak lest they might disturb the warbler. 

“T think the nightingale is a tantalising bird after all,” said 
Blanche. ‘“ He gives you little bits of melody so charming, that you 
positively crave for more, and then he suddenly breaks off and wearies 
you to death with desire.” 
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“You want half-a-dozen of them at once,” said Glyn. 

“JT don’t know; half the charm is in the thought of the bird’s 
solitude or quietude rather, for I suppose he has his mate. I wonder 
if he is really happy. His notes hardly convey that notion.” 

“Christina Rossetti touches on that,” said Sibyl. 





“¢T shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on as if in pain.’ 


Don’t you remember, Blanche? in that pretty song you have.” 

“Yes, I know,” Blanche answered, musingly. 

“IT should doubt very much if he is unhappy,” said Glyn. “I 
don’t believe in any living thing singing when it is unhappy—not 
voluntarily at least; not even the traditional swan.” 

“What about Ophelia ?” 

‘Oh, she was mad, so it was involuntary in her case.” 

‘** And she went mad for love. Poor thing!” said Blanche. 

** You are sceptical as to love’s power in that respect,” said Glyn, 
detecting the tone of irony in her last words. 

“Ves, Iam. I don’t believe it kills, and I don’t believe it drives 
people mad, unless they have very weak minds to begin with. Possibly, 
though, a woman who loved very, very deeply might go mad—like 
Ophelia—under extreme circumstances. I don’t know.” 

“But not a man?” 

* No—certainly not.” 

‘You believe a man incapable of loving very deeply?” said Glyn, 
hurriedly. 

“ Yes—I believe a man incapable of loving very deeply,” Blanche 
answered. 

She was seated on the branch of a beech which gave a long sweep 
from the parent stem almost to the ground, and then soared upwards 
again full of leafage. ‘The chequered ivory light was playing on her 
face and neck and bosom, for the night was sultry and she had not 
cared to put on even a light shawl. With the least pressure of her 
foot on the ground she was causing the branch to sway slightly up 
and down, and she continued the motion unconsciously as she 
talked. 

“It is a hard opinion of our sex, Miss Venables,” pursued Glyn, 
who was stanuing in front of her. 

‘It is a true one, Mr. Beverley.” 

“You may change your opinion one day.” 

“T don’t. think it likely. It seems hard to you, no doubt; but 
even you may change your opinion of your own sex one day. Who 
knows? It is so true that ‘Man’s love is of man’s life a thing 
apart.’” 

** And it is ‘Woman’s whole existence,’ you think ?” 

**T am not going to say what I think of my own sex. At least you 
will admit that women are more constant.” 
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“T will not even admit that; and I don’t agree with Coleridge in 
his notion that ‘Constancy lives in realms above.’ ” 

“Vet that was a man’s idea.” 

** An erroneous one!” 

“A true one. Don’t you agree with me, Sibyl ?” 

But Sibyl had disappeared. 


CHAPTER X. 
MORE VISITORS. 


Miss VENABLES was a discreet young lady. The moment she found 
she was left alone with Glyn she rose from her seat, shaking as she 
did so a hundred moonflakes from her head and shoulders. She 
emerged at once into the full moonlight. 

** Where can she have gone ?” she said. ‘* What a strange girl she 
is? She used not to be so dreamy and silent!” 

‘I don’t think she is very far off,” answered Glyn. “She has a 
favourite seat yonder—at least I have found her there two or three 
times.” 

He thought he might venture thus far without becoming a babbler. 
And yet it troubled him to keep anything concealed from Miss 
Venables, for Glyn was as straightforward and honest as: _ lay. 

‘“‘ Let us go there then,” said Blanche, and with that they went to 
the beech grove, where they found Sibyl seated in her favourite spot. 

She rose hastily as they approached. Even in the moonlight Glyn 
discovered traces of tears in her eyes. She had turned her face away 
from her cousin, and Glyn, who was on the other side, could not 
avoid seeing it. 

** Why, Sib, what an odd girl you are! Why did you desert us so 
suddenly ?” 

**T did not mean to desert you. I should probably have been 
back by the time you had finished your discussion. It was not one 
that interested me.” 

Glyn tried to recall what they had been saying. 

‘“* Was there anything in that little discussion about constancy which 
had touched her home?” he asked himself. It was odd that she should 
have left them in the midst of it to indulge in solitary tears. What 
did it all mean ? 

His companions like himself seemed to have fallen into a reverie, 
and they returned to the drawing-room, where they found Sir Percy 
awake and clamorous for tea. 

The next day Forbes and Mrs. Courtenay Byng returned. 

“You will find them great fun, Mr. Beverley,” said Blanche. 
‘You have not seen much of them together. She orders him about 
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like a slave, indeed she calls him Slave, and he is so good-natured he 
does everything she wishes, though I am sure it must try his patience 
sorely at times.” 

Glyn found them all on the terrace when he left his painting-room 
that afternoon. 

“And how is the picture getting on, Mr. Beverley?” asked Mrs. 
Byng. ‘I suppose we are not allowed to have a peep yet.” 

“Not yet, I think.” 

“1 am dying with curiosity. Slave, bring me that seat. Positively 
dying,” the widow added, as she sank into the garden-chair Forbes 
brought her, and began fanning herself violently. 

“How you manage to exist without a fan I cannot conceive, 
Blanche. You are the very oddest girl I know. You don’t wear 
earrings, you never use a fan, and you never touch powder. Why, 
positively an Indian squaw lives a more artificial life than you do. 
She does paint, while you—I believe you would faint at the sight of 
rouge. Iam not a bit ashamed to say it, for generally I have plenty 
of colour; but at a ball I should look perfectly hideous without it. 
As to powder, it is the greatest luxury in life. Slave!” 

“Yes,” said Forbes turning round from the position in which he 
was leaning against the stone balustrade of the terrace. 

“You’ve been smoking.” 

*’Pon honour I haven’t, not since lunch. You always allow me 
two or three pipes after breakfast, don’t you know.” 

He turned away again, giving a sly wink at Glyn as he did so. 
Mrs. Byng went on: 

“And that should be quite enough to last you until the evening. 
I don’t know what you would do if you hadn’t me to keep you in 
order. Your appearance now is evidence of the melancholy results 
of a dissipated life.” 

There was a general laugh. Forbes was the most perfect picture 
of robust health it is possible to conceive. The widow flew off to 
another topic. 

“Now candidly, Mr. Beverley, don’t you think I should make just 
as good a picture as Blanche?” 

‘“‘T have no doubt you would make a very good picture indeed,” 
answered Glyn. 

“‘That’s not an answer. I ask you whether I should not make as 
good a picture as Blanche?” 

“There are such different styles of beauty, you know,” said Glyn, 
feeling he was being driven into a corner. 

Blanche knew that he would not be allowed to escape. She just 
raised her eyes slightly and watched him. She was one who judged 

character by little things, and little things are in most cases an 
infallible guide. 

“As they say in court, give me a straightforward answer, yes or 
no,” pursued the widow. 
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“You really wish for my candid opinion?” 

“Ton” 

“Then I don’t think you would.” 

Blanche dropped her eyes. “I like you for that, Mr. Beverley,” 
she said to herself. 

“And now I suppose, Mrs. Byng, I have sacrificed my last chance 
of ever painting you,” said Glyn. 

“Indeed I am not such a goose as that,” answered the widow, 
whose vanity nevertheless was a little ruffled. ‘Perhaps after all, I 
only did it to try you. Men are such humbugs, and artists are 
always flatterers.” 

“Not always,” Blanche said quietly. 

“Well, perhaps not quite always. We have a rare exception 
amongst us now. But you are a very bold man, I might have been 
very angry with you. As it is, I am not at all sure I shall not ask 
you to paint me one of these days. Only I have no one to give the 
picture to.” 

“T shall be charmed to have it,” said Blanche. 

“So you shall if I remain an unhappy widow. But I may as- 
tonish you all by taking to myself a husband one of these fine 
mornings. What should you say to that, Slave?” 

“That there would be several suicides among our sex on the same 
day,” said Forbes with another sly look at Glyn. ‘“ Existence is*bad 
enough as it is, don’t you know, but with Mrs. Courtenay Byng 
married, it would be simply unendurable.” 

Everybody opened their eyes. 

‘“*Why,.Mr. Forbes !” laughed Blanche, “I haven’t heard you make 
such a long speech for years.” 

“ He must be going into parliament,” said the widow. 

“And what makes existence so hard to you?” asked Sibyl who 
looked brighter than usual. 

“What? Everything,” said Forbes emphatically. ‘Why, take 
dressing alone. It’s perfectly awful to think you have to put on 
your clothes every morning merely to take them off again at night, 
and that this goes on day after day, year after year. What was that 
story of the man who committed suicide solely in consequence of it? 
He left a paper to say he had dressed and undressed for thirty years, 
and he positively could not stand it any longer, don’t you know.” 

“Oh! he must be going in for the family seat. Which shall you 
be, Whig or Tory, Slave ?” 

“‘T haven’t quite made up my mind. It’s too much trouble to 
make up your mind this hot weather, don’t you know? ‘Then as to 
ties. What you have to go through on the subject of ties alone is 
simply awful. It almost drives you to knock off ties altogether and 
wear a beard a yard long.” 


D’Eyncourt’s sister, a still good-looking woman of forty, was at 
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dinner that day. She had returned from abroad when she heard of 
the accident. Then there was Lord Merton, a very red-haired young 
man with a glass always in one eye, and an utterly helpless expression 
if by chance it tumbled out for a moment. Then there were the 
vicar and his wife and the curate, so that quite a respectable party 
surrounded the festal board. 

When Sir Percy and the vicar got together they were rather longer 
than usual over their wine, having many matters to discuss. Forbes 
went to sleep in his chair, and Glyn became dreadfully impatient. 
At length the discussion about parish matters came to a close, and 
Forbes woke up and tried to look as if he had not been asleep, and 
said “eh?” as if someone had put a question to him. ‘Then they all 
went towards the drawing-room, and in the hall they encountered 
D’Eyncourt leaning on the arm of a servant and going in the same 
direction. 

“Glad to see you down, D’Eyncourt,” said Sir Percy. “ Feel 
better ?” 

“Yes, thanks. Rather groggy about the knees.” 

“Take my advice and don’t ride that brute any more.” 

“We'll see about that by-and-by,” said the Captain. 

Glyn was a discontented man that night. There was a buzz of 
conversation all over the drawing-room. There was no hanging over 
the piano in the quiet twilight hours—no cosy tea-table with Blanche 
dispensing the beverage with her own fair hands, They were invaded 
by an army of powdered servants with trays, and the songs that 
were sung were feebly heard amid the prattle of many tongues. 
Glyn had taken rather to Mrs. Harrington—-D’Eyncourt’s sister. 
She was a quiet, well-informed woman who had seen much of the 
world and talked well, but she had made an unhappy marriage and 
the sunshine had gone out of her life and dulled the once ardent 
spirit. 

“You have been very kind to my brother,” she said to Glyn, who 
had seated himself by her side. “It is so good of you. How 
fortunate it was you were with them when it happened.” 

**T am only too glad that I was able to be of any assistance,” said 
Glyn. “It was a grievous affair altogether.” 

Mrs. Harrington was near-sighted and had the usual trick of half 
closing her eyes and peering out between the lashes so as to focus 
any Object she wished to examine minutely. She peered out at this 
moment at her brother, who was seated with Sibyl near one of the 
windows. 

“Who is that light-haired girl my brother is talking to, Mr. 
Beverley ?” 

‘Miss Maitland—Miss Venables’ cousin.” 

“Oh yes, I remember. She was quite a child when I was here 
last. What a delicate-looking creature! It was she who was with 
you when the accident took place, was it not ?” 
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6c Yes.” 

“And increased the complications by fainting. It was fortunate 
for you that Blanche was more strong-minded.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Blanche was always very calm in emergencies—even as a girl. 
Her mother was a great invalid for many years before she died. 
Blanche’s devotion to her was quite beautiful.” 

I can easily believe it.” 

“And there can be no better discipline than attendance on the 
sick, painful though it is. It teaches one to be calm even under the 
most trying circumstances, and it is the severest lesson in patience. 
‘They tell me you are painting Miss Venables.” 

“Yes, that is why I am here.” 

“‘T shall be most curious to see the picture; she is such a favourite 
of mine.” 

Meanwhile, D’Eyncourt and Sibyl were conversing near the window. 

“TI cannot tell you how glad I am to see you down again,” the girl 
said in an undertone. “I had a summons from home, but I could 
not go until I had seen you.” 

“Take care,” answered D’Eyncourt, “ there are so many eyes upon 
us. Why did you send the roses ?” 

Sibyl dropped her eyelids. 

“TI thought you would like to have them,” she said. 

‘So I did, but it was imprudent. People are so ready to suspect. 
I suppose no one but Beverley knew you sent them ?” 

“ No—that is ” the girl stopped abruptly. 

“That is what?” asked D’Eyncourt, with some arixiety. 

“Mr. Beverley unfortunately gave me your message when Blanche 
was present.” 

“Message ? What message ?” 

“That you thanked me for the flowers.” 

“JT sent no message—oh yes, by the way, I was obliged to say 
something of the kind. He would have thought me a Goth else. 
But was Blanche present when he gave it ?” 

“You.” 

The Captain’s brow darkened. 

** And she heard what he said ?” he asked. 

“Of course. It was while she was sitting.” 

There was apause. Then Sibyl spoke in a still lower tone, and with 
her eyes still on the ground. 

“IT am very sorry indeed if it annoys you.” 

“Did Blanche make any remark?” D’Eyncourt asked, without 
noticing her regrets. 

“‘T think she did. She said something about my taking to early 
rambles again. She thought nothing of it, I assure you.” Then after 
a pause: “ How I wish you would end this. I cannot tell you what 
I suffer.” 
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“Hush!” the Captain said nervously. ‘It is not safe to talk of 
this here. ‘Talk about something else.” 

‘“* My brother and his companion seem to be having a very con- 
fidential chat,” said Mrs, Harrington, peering out through her 
eyelashes again. 

Glyn thought she was approaching dangerous ground, and got away 
as soon as he could. Blanche was going towards the piano, and Glyn 
stepped forward and opened it for her. 

“What was that song Miss Maitland mentioned about the night- 
ingale singing on as if in pain, Miss Venables ?” 

** Don’t you know it? One of Alice Mary Smith’s.” 

“IT wish you would sing it. Oh, I forgot though. I am afraid 
I mustn’t ask you.” 

“To you really wish it very much ?” 

“T do indeed, if it would not be asking too much.” 

Blanche searched for the song. 

“You are a favoured mortal, Mr. Beverley,” said the vicar’s wife, 
who was close by. ‘ What song is it, Miss Venables?” she asked. 

“*Tf thou wilt remember, or if thou wilt forget,’” answered Blanche. 
“Christina Rossetti’s words,” she added, seating herself at the piano, 
and running through the prelude. 

“ Blanche is actually going to sing ! ” exclaimed Sibyl, in amazement, 
as she watched the proceedings at the piano. 

The next moment Miss Venables’ voice was thrilling through the 
room with an intensity of sweetness and pathos impossible to describe. 
The vicar’s wife had not exaggerated in the praise she had bestowed 
on her friend’s singing when Glyn was at the vicarage. 

“T shall never cease to feel grateful to you for that song,” he said, 
as Blanche rose from the piano. 

“It is very sweet, is it not?” she answered. “It is one of my 
especial favourites. But intensely mournful.” 

“* Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thoughts,’ ” 
quoted Glyn. 

“TI must get Sibyl to sing,” said Blanche, as she crossed the room 
to where her cousin and D’Eyncourt were still sitting. 

But Glyn was not in the humour to hear anything after that song. 
He strolled towards the open window. 

“Come and have a weed,” said Forbes, passing his arm through 
Glyn’s. “You are good at billiards, ain’t you? We shall get the 
table all to ourselves now, and 1 want to have a talk with you, don’t 
you know.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
FORBES’S PROPOSITION, 


“THE question is,” said Forbes as soon as he had broken the balls, 
and had fairly settled to the game and his cigar, “ how long shall you 
be about that picture?” 

“It is rather hard to say at present,” answered Glyn. “It depends 
to a certain extent on the frequency of the sittings.” 

“But you get them every day.” 

“‘T have hitherto.” 

“‘ What an awfully lucky fellow you are. By Jove! I wish I could 
paint. Fancy having Blanche Venables in front of you for two mortal 
hours, with the privilege of staring at her as much as you like. By 

ove!” 
, The picture even in imagination seemed too much for the Honour- 
able Tom’s equanimity. He sighed, and missed an easy hazard. 

“ Ton’t you think her awfully pretty?” he asked. 

“Ves I do, most decidedly,” answered Glyn. ‘I don’t think there 
can be two opinions about it. I wonder she’s never married.” 

“Oh! She’s young yet,” pursued Forbes. “Besides, I don’t 
suppose she’s quite got over that affair yet, don’t you know.” 

Mrs. Byng’s words rushed into Glyn’s mind. He paused in his 
stroke, dropping the butt of his cue on the ground. 

“ What affair?” he asked. 

Forbes jerked his thumb over his shoulder in the direction of the 
drawing-room. 

“Why, that affair with him—D’Eyncourt, don’t you know.” 

“No, I don’t. I never heard anything about it. Do you 
mean that Miss Venables was engaged to Captain D’Eyncourt, or 
what ?” 

“Well, yes. She was engaged to him of course. Everybody knew 
that. But nobody knew why she threw him over.” 

* Threw him over?” 

“Well, something very like it—the engagement was broken off, 
any way, and everybody understood that it was Blanche’s doing. 
D’Eyncourt never came near the place till about a fortnight ago.” 

Glyn took up his cue again, but his thoughts were anywhere but on 
the game. 

‘This is all new to me,” he said. 

“ Ah, yes, I forgot. You've only known them the last few days. 
But, I say, you get on with them first-rate. Blanche seems to have 
taken you under her special umbrella.” 

Glyn laughed. “I should be very glad to think so,” he said. 

“And I tell you what,” continued Forbes. “It’s deuced few 
people she does take under her umbrella, I can tell you. I’d give 
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—by Jove, I don’t know what I wouldn’t give if she’d take me 
under it.” 

Forbes took out his handkerchief and wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. The room was hot, and his feelings were strongly 
excited for so portly a young man. One, moreover, who was not 
usually given to sentiment. 

‘“‘ But I’m sure she’s very fond of you,” said Glyn. 

“Do you think so? I wish I could. I always fancy she thinks 
me a most awful muff, don’t you know. You fellows can talk to her 
about things she likes: pictures, poetry, music, all that sort of thing, 
D’Eyncourt too—he’s so deuced clever at everything that a fellow 
has no chance, don’t you know.” 

“I don’t think Miss Venables looks to cleverness alone,” Glyn 
answered. 

“T don’t think she does. If she did I suspect she’d have married 
D’Eyncourt. But I'll bet you what you like she'll never marry 
a fool.” 

Glyn began to suspect that his corpulent companion was more 
deeply touched than he had yet confessed. There was something 
comical, too, in the notion of so portly a frame being associated with 
any romance in connection with the refined delicate girl who had 
made so deep an impression on himself. Indeed he could hardly 
keep from laughing, although his thoughts were still running on that 
engagement with D’Eyncourt. 

‘But why did you want to know about the sittings?” he asked at 
length. 

“Well, that’s just what I want to talk to you about. I’ve got my 
vessel, the May-/ly, fitting out at Southampton, and I want to get Sir 
Percy and Blanche to come for a cruise down westward. If you'll 
come too it would be awfully jolly, and we might take Sib Maitland, 
if she cared to go. There’s lots of room in the yacht. She’s built 
more for comfort than speed, don’t you know.” 

Glyn thought this highly necessary, considering the size of the 
owner. “It’s very good of you to invite me. I should like it 
immensely,” he'said. ‘‘ What shall you do about Mrs. Byng ?” he added. 

“Oh, I don’t much care to have her,” said l’orbes. 

“You don’t? I thought you were the greatest friends.” 

“So we are when we meet. But she leads me rather a life, don’t 
you know. Enough’s as good as a feast of that sort of thing. 
Besides, we shall be quite full without her ; especially if Sib Maitland 
goes. I know Blanche will like to have you. You get on with her 
better than any fellow I have seen for a long time.” 

A keen sensation of delight passed through Glyn’s heart as he 
heard these words. He had not even yet begun to count the cost of 
these delicious hours—this absolute sunshine of the present. And 
indeed, what would the love of youth be if it were clouded ever- 
lastingly by the shade of caution ? 
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Glyn could not help being struck with the unselfishness of Forbes. 
Most men would have shrunk from the idea of inviting a man whom 
they knew to be a favourite of their lady-love ; but Forbes was so 
entirely single-hearted, and had so humble an opinion of himself 
that it never occurred to him for a moment to become an aspirant 
for the hand of Miss Venables or even to endeavour to win from her 
a warmer feeling than friendship. He was quite content to sit and 
worship from afar, and to administer to the girl’s pleasure in every 
way in his power. Glyn felt also that he himself was a favourite with 
this good-natured young man, and that the invitation arose as much 
from a feeling of personal regard as from a desire to please Miss 
Venables. But for this his pride perhaps might have taken alarm. 

He went on thinking. Here then was the explanation of Mrs. 
Byng’s words, ‘‘ Not so pretty as she was before ” Had there been 
something in the breaking off of that engagement which had caused 
Blanche so much pain as to change her very appearance, possibly to 
alter her character? She was more staid and serious in manner, as a 
general rule, than most girls of her age ; but this Glyn had attributed 
to her responsibilities. Now he began to think it might arise from 
another source. But she had been very fond of this man—perhaps 
was still. 

The last thought sent a sudden sharp pain through him so that he 
missed an easy stroke and called forth an exclamation from Forbes 
which brought him to his senses. 

** Well now, what do you say? How many weeks shall you be 
over the picture ?” asked Forbes. 

“Two or three at least,” Glyn answered, giving himself a wide 
margin. ‘J don’t finish the picture here, however, I take it to town 
with me.” 

“ You think you might manage to start in a fortnight ?” 

“T might.” 

“Then I'll talk to them about it. Sir Percy is fond of the water 
and we shall be a very jolly party, don’t you know.” 

“Shall you invite D’Eyncourt?” asked Glyn with ill-concealed 
anxiety. 

“Not if I know it,” said Iorbes with one of his favourite winks. 
“Between you and I” (Forbes set grammar at defiance now and then) 
“T don’t like him. Do you?” 

“JT can’t say I do overmuch. ‘Though we have been thrown 
a good deal together in consequence of this accident, and we get on 
very well,” 

“Yes, you see you are the sort of fellow that would get on with 
most people. You've got tact, or whatever they call it. Now if I 
hate a man I hate him, and if I Jike a man I like him, don’t you 
know? Your play.” 

Glyn was getting abstracted again. This projected trip was 
opening a new delight to him, and D’Eyncourt, concerning whom he 
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began to have an uncomfortable feeling, would not be with them. In 
the small compass of a yacht, Blanche and himself would be thrown 
into the closest companionship hour after hour, day after day. The 
thought was too entrancing. Alas for poor Glyn! He was getting 
deeper and deeper into the wood, and had not even begun to consider 
the way out again. 


CHAPTER XII, ~ 
SIB’S SECRET. 


TuE next fortnight glided away all too quickly for Glyn. The picture 
grew apace. Visitorscame and went. ‘The days increased in warmth. 
Summer put on her mantle of sober green—the most unlovely time for 
foliage in all the leafy season. July was passing and Forbes was 
growing more impatient every day. 

“There is no reason why you should not return with us for a few 
days after our trip in the yacht, Mr. Beverley,” Blanche said one 
morning as the sitting was drawing to a close. “In fact,” she added, 
“J think that would be much the best arrangement. You could 
then take all your things with you direct to London. Dear me! it 
will seem quite strange when there are no more sittings. I believe I 
shall really miss them.” 

Glyn’s heart was too full for words. He went on with his work 
without making any response. The truth is, in the last week or two, 
he had begun to realise the insanity of having allowed his feelings 
to become so involved. His enthusiastic admiration of Blanche 
Venables had ripened to an absolute passion, and when once 
passion obtains the mastery the will becomes a slave. 

These long, delicious morning hours had been too delightful to 
Glyn, and any reference to the time when all this must be given up 
and he must return to his old life, was like a sudden shock. It is 
true the yachting trip to which he had looked forward with such 
delight yet intervened between the present and the time of his 
departure, but even that was but the beginning of the end, and was 
no longer anticipated with unalloyed pleasure. 

Mrs, Courtenay Byng had defeated Forbes’s arrangements after all. 
Sibyl had been ordered home to enable the exacting Lucy to pay a 
visit to London. She obtained an extension of leave until the 
sittings were over, as she was always Blanche’s companion on those 
occasions, but she could not go in the yacht—indeed she did not 
much care for the trip, and confessed as much to Blanche, who told 
Mrs. Byng. 

“ But, my dear Blanche,” said the widow, ‘“ you cannot possibly go 
alone. You must have a lady with you. You must get Mr. Forbes 
to ask me.” 
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* You had better order him to take you,” said Blanche laughing. 

But there was a point at which even Forbes drew the line, and Mrs. 
Byng knew it; so she insisted that Blanche should make the request, 
and of course the request was granted without a word, and Mrs. 
Byng was most cordially invited. She was not supposed to know 
that the invitation came by Blanche’s request, so her pride was not 
offended. Indeed, Mrs. Byng was not one to allow even pride to 
stand in the way, when it interfered with her desires. 

D’Eyncourt was better again, in fact almost well, except that his 
arm was still in a sling. He passed most of the day on the terrace 
reading the papers and smoking cigarettes. The sittings were a 
nuisance to D’Eyncourt. He was a man who liked to be in the 
thick of everything, to make himself the centre of attraction and to 
see people—especially the fair sex—bow down and worship not only 
his beauty but his cleverness. To be shut out from the painting- 
room and the society of two of the three women who were now at 
Lupton—for his sister and the other guests had departed—was a 
species of banishment which galled him, although it did last for only 
two hours in the morning. 

Several people had seen the picture which was now fairly advanced, 
and all spoke highly of its merits. Glyn had represented his sitter in 
the light morning dress in which he had first seen her. She was 
leaning forward with her hand thrown easily across her knees, and 
with her hat hanging carelessly from the hand, as if she had just come 
in from a stroll. It was certainly a charming picture; the best 
Glyn had done, they said. D’Eyncourt, who was supposed to be a 
great authority in these matters, was loudest of all in its praise, 
and thereby won a slice of gratitude from Blanche, who was most 
anxious, for the artist’s sake, that the picture should be a success. It 
might be ungrateful of Glyn, but he mistrusted D’Eyncourt’s praise, 
There was a suspicion of a motive about it, he thought. 

The truth is, Forbes’ information with regard to Blanche’s engage- 
ment still rankled in his breast, and caused him many uncomfortable 
thoughts. He had asked Forbes whether Blanche had appeared very 
fond of D’Eyncourt, and that young gentleman’s reply had troubled 


him sorely. 
“I don’t think I ever saw a girl so completely over head and ears 
in love,” Forbes had said. ‘I used to keep out of their way always ; 


not to play gooseberry, don’t you know.” 

“ Breaking it off must have been a hard trial to her,” answered 
Glyn. 

“ Awfully hard, I should say. ‘That was the reason they went 
abroad, I fancy.” 

But, after all, what right had Glyn to feel hurt that this girl had 
loved so deeply? He had no definite hope of winning her himself ; 
the thought was insanity; but then we have all of us been more or 
less insane in love affairs at some time or other. Possibly some 
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vague hope, a hope that had not yet shaped itself even to his thoughts, 
flitted across his mind now and then in connection with the future, 
but he scarcely dared to dwell on it. And then this renewed inter- 
course between the parted lovers, and their intimacy. What might 
it not lead to? Considering all things, therefore, Glyn was very 
glad indeed that the Captain was not to be one of the yachting 
party. 

“Where can Sibyl be?” said Blanche, as she took her place for 
the last sitting on the day previous to their departure. “She has 
never failed us before.” 

“T think I saw her with her hat on, crossing the terrace just now. 
She looked as if she were going for a walk.” 

Blanche seemed annoyed. She did not like this notion of sitting 
alone; but she was on very intimate terms with Glyn now, and to 
have hesitated would have appeared foolish. So Glyn went on with 
his work, 

Meanwhile Miss Sibyl had fairly stolen away. If her cousin 
could have seen her at this moment, it is doubtful if she would have 
continued sitting with such equanimity, for in a shady nook of the 
wood, not half a mile from the house, Sibyl and D’Eyncourt were 
seated on the grass screened by close overhanging branches and 
clumps of blushing dog-rose, and tapering spires of the foxglove, and 
huge ferns, and all the wealth and beauty of the summer woods. 

“IT could not go without seeing you once alone, George, though I 
fear Blanche will be awfully angry with me for deserting her,” said 
the girl, looking fondly up into D’Eyncourt’s face. 

“Never mind for this once. I dare say she will be quite happy 
with her artist friend. Come on this side, Sib, nearest my heart.” 

The girl moved obediently round to the other side. He still 
claimed the privileges of an invalid, for his right arm was in a sling. 
He passed his uninjured one round her waist, and drew her towards 
him. 

‘Do you really mean that, George?” she asked. 

The words had passed from his recollection already. ‘‘ Mean 
what ?” he said. 

“That I am nearest your heart.” 

“Mean it! of course. Why should you doubt me?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, dropping her eyes to the long 
grass where a glossy green beetle in its onward path, was struggling 
with the slender blades; “I have been filled with all sorts of sad 
thoughts lately. I don’t think you appreciate the position in which 
you place me, or what I have to endure.” 

“You know I can’t help myself.” 

“T try to think so: but it seems to me that any sacrifice would be 
better than this, and—and that you would think so, if you really 
loved me.” 

“ Doubting me again,” D’Eyncourt said half angrily as he allowed 
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the pressure of his arm to relax. ‘I wonder when you will learn to 
believe in me.” 

“Oh, George!” she answered, turning suddenly and laying her 
face on his shoulder as she looked up into his eyes. ‘You know in 
my heart of hearts I do believe in you. To doubt you really would 
break my heart. But it is such a hard trial to undergo. All this 
concealment and deceit.” 

“Is it so very hard to endure it for my sake?” he asked in a 
softer tone. 

“Yes, even for your sake. It is so foreign to my nature. It 
seems to have changed my very life. Even Blanche, sweet as she is, 
looks upon me at times with suspicion; and—I am so wretchedly 
unhappy,” she said, with a sudden burst of feeling. 

“But why need you be? It is only for a short time ?” 

“ How can you be sure of that ?” 

“ Well, in the natural course of things. You know well enough if 
my uncle had the least suspicion that I intended to marry a girl 
without a penny I should never see a brass farthing of eight thousand 
a year. You know, moreover, that he especially wishes me to marry 
Blanche.” 

Sibyl drew herself away with a sudden motion. 

‘I wish we had never, never met,” she said. 

Her lips were quivering with suppressed feeling. She clasped her 
hands in front of her and sat gazing into the depths of the flowery 
wood. 

“ How can you say that, Sib? It is unfair to yourself—to me.” 

She went on without heeding his words. 

“ George, I don’t know what would happen if ever you masried 
Blanche.” 

“ But I never shall marry Blanche.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

She went on dreamingly still. 

“What a happy girl I was before I met you at the Fortescues’. I 
don’t think I had a care, and deceit was a thing unknown to me. 
Oh, why did you come between me and such a peaceful girlhood ?” 

“Why were you so attractive, Sib?” 

She turned upon him suddenly. 

“Sometimes I have thought that if I had been cleverer, had had 
_ More experience of life, more to say, less shyness and all that, you 
would not have cared about me—would not have valued what you 
are pleased to call my sweet face. Is this so?” 

“It was the simplicity and purity of the little flower that first 
attracted me, I admit. But I found there was more in it than I at 
first anticipated, and more capability of loving, at all events.” 

“ And you had won so many hearts before,” she went on, musingly. 
“TI know it now; Blanche’s among the rest. The hearts of brilliant 
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women of the world, surrounded by luxuries and pleasures of ail 
kinds ; women to whom love comes as a mere pastime. You found 
me an easier conquest ; for, to me, love is all in all, and I have 
nothing else to turn to. You might have left me in peace.” 

She learned forward, resting her cheek upon her hand, still gazing 
into the shade of the wood with an increasing look of pain. He took 
her other hand in his. She did not withdraw it, but it did not 
change her look. 

“ But this little flower attracted me more than all the rest,” he said. 

* But will it always do so?” 

“ Always.” 

“You think so now, perhaps, but the idea haunts me that by-and- 
by may come a time when I shall be cast aside like the others—all 
except Blanche, perhaps.” 

He made a movement of impatience. 

“ Always harping on the same string,” he said. ‘Sib, it is 
awfully unkind of you.” 

“Is it?” she answered quietly. 

D’Eyncourt was skilled in the workings of the female heart. He 
had graduated in the school of flirtation. He had made women 
unhappy for life merely for the pleasure of the passing time—for the 
mere excitement of conquest. He passed his arm once more round 
the girl’s waist and drew her towards him, 

“Tt is too bad of you to be so cross and sceptical, considering my 
crippled condition, Sib.” 

In an instant she had turned to him with a look of tenderness in 
her eyes, and clung to him as if to entreat forgiveness. Then their 
lips met, and for the moment all her doubts were banished. At length 
she drew herself away, but D’Eyncourt saw that he had gained his 
point. 

“Oh, George!” she exclaimed in an almost despairing voice, “I 
cannot resist your love, do what I will. It would break my heart to 
give you up.” 

“‘ Have you thought of doing so, Sib?” 

“T don’t know what I have thought. I have felt almost out of my 
senses at times, when some doubt of you has crossed my mind, I feel 
that there is so little in me, so very little to attract a man like you. 
Sometimes when I see you beside women so much more attractive 
than I can ever be, I cannot believe it possible that I have really 
won your love. It is little wonder if doubts sometimes cross my 
mind.” 

“Try and banish them now at all events. We must part to-morrow, 
perhaps for a long time. Don’t let us mar the happiness of this last 
day by any disagreeable thoughts or words.” 

“‘ If you would only let me tell Blanche.” 

“‘ Not for the world,” exclaimed D’Eyncourt in sudden alarm. “In 
the first place it would be a very bad compliment to her to think that 
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I had so soon consoled myself, and in the next place, the secret once 
out of your own keeping, you don’t know what might happen.” 

The girl sighed again, but she was utterly without the power of 
resistance in the presence of this man. He wound his arms about 
her once more, and in the intoxication of the moment all fears and 
doubtings again vanished. Yet when D’Eyncourt saw how love 
possessed her, soul and body, he almost shrank from the thought of 
the passion he had invoked, and dreaded to think what might happen if 
this girl ever saw him as he really was. 

An hour later Sibyl entered the painting room, looking radiantly 
happy, and with a flush on her usually pale cheeks. 

‘Why have you deserted us this morning, Sib?” asked Blanche, 
who was still sitting. 

“The morning was so lovely I could not resist it,” answered Sib. 

** But you might at least have told us you were going,” persisted 
Blanche, with the least tone of annoyance. 

“TI did not intend to be so long away,” said Sib meekly, as she 
turned to put down her hat. 

“You would like a walk yourself, Miss Venables,” said Glyn, 
putting aside his palette. ‘I can stop now. The sunshine certainly 
is tempting. I don’t wonder that Miss Maitland could not resist it.” 

Sib turned on him a look of gratitude, and no more was said on 
the subject of her defection. . 

Miss Venables had unintentionally done Mrs. Courtenay Byng an 
injustice in saying she had fled at the first intimation of a catastrophe. 
Mrs. Byng had, in fact, made a feeble effort to remain. She had 
suggested to Sir Percy, before Blanche returned, that she might, 
perhaps, be of use in connection with the injured man ; but Sir Percy 
had not encouraged the idea, and as she had another visit to pay 
in the neighbourhood, she thought it would be wiser to depart, at 
least for a few days; but she had returned in ample time for the 
yachting trip. 

And so it came about that on one lovely morning, when the sky 
was bright above and a fresh breeze was ruffling the leaves of the 
beeches, they all departed for Southampton, where they found the 
Mayfly with her huge mainsail already hoisted and her anchor a-peak ; 
and before sundown they were running, with the wind abeam, down 
past the Needles, which lay bathed in the evening sunset, while the 
yacht’s stem pointed towards a glory of golden light, which seemed to 
Glyn to symbolize the very acme of human happiness. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SKATING IN FLANDERS. 


By C. J. Kirxpy FENTON. 


Lo prospects of skating during 

an English winter are tanta- 
lising ; five days of gentle frost fol- 
lowed closely by a rapid thaw (we 
except the recent visitation of the 
Ice Age) is the general order of 
things ; or perhaps a fine black ice 
is formed in a night or two, and the 
hearts of skaters beat rapturously at 
the thought of the morrow’s skating 
and of cutting on the smoothest of 
surfaces the elegant “shamrock” or 
the intricate ‘‘ Graferine” ; but, when 
the morrow comes, with it arrives a 
heavy fall of snow, and the downfall 
of many hopes of enjoyment. 

A striking difference is to be met 
with in the Low Countries. Staying at the quaint old town of Bruges, 
a few years ago, I had there the experience of a typical Flemish winter. 

At the opening of the New Year a keen and invigorating north wind 
blew along the narrow streets, and warned us to clothe ourselves in 
fur ; then followed the frost which came suddenly and sharply, covering 
the many winding canals with a coating of ice, and before a night and 
a day had passed, thousands of skaters were skimming over the flooded 
marshes that lay a few miles outside the town. 

All Bruges seemed to be moving in the direction of these marshes ; 
and I moved with them. 

Passing out of the city I crossed the canal which is the most inter- 
esting of all the canals, for it is the remains of the great waterway that 
once. brought large heavily-laden ships—those Argosies of wealth— 
from the sea into Bruges, and made it in the fourteenth century “a 
town of more than royal pomp and ease.” 

A quaint custom is attached to this canal, so that its importance 
does not altogether belong to past days; for you are considered to 
have spent an incomplete winter at Bruges if you have not skated 
by this canal to Sluys, a little village near the Dutch frontier, bought 
a strangely twisted pipe, peculiar to that village, and skated back to 
Bruges with the pipe unbroken ; this is by no means an easy matter, 
for these pipes, made of white clay, and twisted into the shape of a 
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loose knot, are extremely fragile, and only an expert skater can hope 
to bring it home intact. 

The marshes were reached after a five-mile walk, and then, after I 
had skated along a narrow dyke, I suddenly found myself launched 
upon an apparently boundless sea of perfect ice. I was told that 
thousands of people had already arrived, but they seemed to vanish into 
the air; a figure here, a group there, at quite long distances apart. 
The crowd was lost on this vast expanse of frozen water. 

This was indeed the perfection of skating, and the sensation of 
swinging through the air, taking long and rapid sweeps on the outside 
edge, with nothing to impede you, no fear of colliding with other 
skaters, was an experience never to be forgotten. 

But there is a danger connected with skating on these marshes, 
and that a great one. At intervals you came to the deep dykes that 
crossed the marshes, so that from skating over water half a foot deep, 
you suddenly passed on to a dyke that shelved down to the depth of 
fifteen feet, and the ice that covered them was naturally—after so 
rapid a frost—very much thinner than that on the shallower part of 
the marshes, Not that one was without some warning of the danger, 
for a dark strip of black ice marked the position of the dyke ; but very 
often in the excitement of fast skating you passed unconsciously over 
the black strip. Yet this seemed to add to rather than detract from the 
pleasures of Flemish skating, for there was always a certain amount of 
caution and quickness of sight required of the skater before he could 
cross the dykes in safety. Even in spite of such precautions there 
is nearly every year a sad record of “ drowned in the dykes.” 

Then I left the crowd that was standing on the bank and sped 
across the surface of this great tract of water, pausing now and again 
for breath or to gaze around me; but soon I started off again, for the 
keen air made one think lightly of fatigue. 

Sometimes I was able to avoid the dykes, but occasionally an 
ominous crack told me that I had ventured on to treacherous ice, and 
my heart leaped into my mouth as I rushed over the thin black 
surface and on to the shallows beyond, 

After one of these little alarms I stopped on a perfect piece of ice, 
and tried to cut the few figures that I had learnt. I believe I was rather 
proud of this accomplishment, but something happened that made 
my performance} appear very small and of little account. Coming 
towards me was a party of peasant folk en route for the market at a 
little village across the ice. A buxom Flemish housewife with a 
round good-natured face led the way; she skated firmly and fear- 
lessly, but I trembled to think of the consequences if she happened 
to cross one of the thinly covered dykes. At her side a pretty little 
girl skated demurely. Then came the father, a veritable man of 
Flanders, with an honest but solemn countenance. At each stroke as 
he skated he left behind him a deep rough gash on the ice; and in 
his hand he carried a lantern to light them on their way back. Last 
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of all and least in height, but not in his own estimation, came a sturdy 
little red-cheeked boy, trying all he knew to imitate his father in every 
way. His little blue blouse was a minute copy of the very capacious 
one worn by his parent. His skates—tiny repliquas of the Man of 
Flanders—had long curves at the toe and were ingeniously fastened 
to his feet by means of a few odd pieces of string, and he was doing 
his best to make the same deep cuts in the ice that his father had 
done before him. As he passed me he stopped skating and stood 
watching while I was cutting unskilfully enough the figure 3; and 
presently a sly little smile spread across his face, and in a moment he 
had turned round and imitated that 3. Not content with this he 
performed variations of the figure, backward threes, double threes, 
and even threes in conjunction with other figures. When he had 
finished he turned to me, rattled off some words in Flemish, and 
then skated away as fast as his little legs would carry him to join 
the others. 

When he left I suddenly discovered that my figure skating was after 
all not such a very great accomplishment ; so postponing it for a while 
I amused myself by circling round a large wood that stood out dark 
and sombre in contrast to the glistening sheet that surrounded it. 

Here I met more peasants who were taking advantage of the 
smooth and easy journey afforded them to market at a village across 
the marshes. 

In the far distance I could see this village—a collection of small 
white houses with red roofs, and the steeple of the little church rising 
out of the frosted landscape, that landscape which the poet has so 
happily described in the lines— 


“Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with streams and vapours 


. grey, ; ’ 
Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast the landscape 
lay.” 


The wide frost-sprinkled fields, the silver ice, and the red roofs of 
the hamlets standing out like jewels set in the silver, was the scene 
that impressed itself vividly upon my mind, and which time will not 
soon efface. 

At length the sun went down, spreading its softened rays across the 
ice, and transforming the silver surface into a sheet of glowing pink. 
I sat on the trunk of a fallen tree, and watched the pink rays grow 
deeper, and the dark blue sky change into a rich purple; and then 
the soft grey mists of twilight closed round upon the scene, and an 
intense silence reigned ; in the distance a few figures appeared and 
disappeared ; but close by there was not a soul stirring; the wind 
rustled gently among the reeds and a wild fowl called from its 
sedgy nest. 

Presently lights appeared from across the ice, moving rapidly to 
and fro. They came nearer, and I saw that they were torches carried 
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by men clad in fur ; they flashed past me like meteors, leaving behind 
them a bright trail of sparks. 

This sudden light aroused me to the fact that the thermometer was 
approaching zero. I sprang to my feet, dashed madly across the ice, 
and by degrees regained my numbed circulation. 

Then skating towards a spot where the lights had congregrated, I 
found numbers of brightly painted sleighs ; some shaped like shells, 
others in the graceful form of a swan. In these sleighs were seated 
fair occupants—ladies enveloped from head to foot in soft furs, and 
each sleigh was pushed by a fur-coated gallant. And now they sped 
away into the distance, and at times I could hear silvery peals of 
laughter borne across the ice. 

I envied those charioteers, and watched them guiding their freights 
until they disappeared into the dim horizon. Night was now closing 
in, and an early rise was expected of me on the morrow. So I gave 
myself five minutes’ finale, and then swinging my skates round my 
neck, reluctantly turned towards Bruges. 

Myriads of stars twinkled in the purple heavens ; the silver moon 
shone down and whitened the earth. The air was keen and 
exhilarating, and as I passed through the silent streets, my footsteps 
rang out loud and clear. I felt no shadow of fatigue, no stiffness, 
after a long day’s skating and a walk to end up with. The bracing 
climate does not permit of weariness. I felt a sense of lightness and 
exhilaration, and the! thought struck me that one of the very best 
antidotes to depression or over-work is a week’s skating in Flanders. 

As I mounted the steps of my abode, I heard the sweet chimes 
from the belfry ring out the midnight hour, then cease : 


“ And from out the silent heaven 
Silence on the town descended ; 
Silence, silence everywhere— 
On the earth and in the air.” 











LADY JOAN. 


I. 


Ga luxurious paraphernalia of afternoon tea, and of drinks that 

were not tea, had vanished. From a score or so of smart 
guests, whose fersiflage had, for the last hour, enlivened the ancient 
library of Somersby Park, only two remained: a girl, near the fire 
rendered welcome by the damp October day, and a young man in the 
oriel window. 

The girl’s seat was a stool; her hands were clasped before her 
knees, her eyes fixed upon the dancing blaze. She was very still ; 
stillness seemed a part of her. The young man, from his oriel, sur- 
veyed her with some amusement, lowering his book. She looked like 
a little white spirit, he remarked inwardly, noting the pale yellow hair, 
the colourless, childlike profile, and the undeveloped form. 

“Should you think me rude if I offered you a certain penny, Lady 
Joan ?” , 

“Mr. Darcy! I did not know you were here! Iam glad. I was 
just thinking about you.” 

She glanced towards him over her slight young shoulder, her 
position otherwise unchanged. Darcy rose. 

“Indeed! That is disappointing. I fancied, from your expression, 
that you were thinking about something interesting.” 

Lady Joan’s eyes returned to the blaze. 

“So I was,” she answered with the same grave composure: “I 
mean only that you were mixed up in it. I was making plans to join 
your work in South London.” 

Darcy stared, and suppressed a smile, 

“To join it, Lady Joan ?” 

“Yes. I was listening while you talked to Mr. Holcroft. I liked 
all your schemes. You said you wanted more money. I have a great 
deal of money. I have been longing, for years, to spend it in work 
like that.” 

The young man came nearer, and sat down. 

“Longing ?” he repeated. 

“T think ‘longing’ is the right word. I might say ‘ burning ;’ but 
people laugh at those strong expressions. Still, it has really often 
seemed to me a burning fire. I could not speak like this to any one 
but you.” 

“TI feel highly honoured by your confidence,” said Darcy lightly. 

“Don’t talk in that company way. I hate itso! I want you to 
help me. Will you listen ?” 
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She rested her cheek upon her hand, and looked full at him, as he 
bent, still amused, but eager, towards her. 

“Imagine that I am some poor woman in the New Cut, and then 
you will be able to stop chaffing.” 

“T was not chaffing; I was in earnest. But I won’t obtrude 
myself again. I am really anxious to listen. In fact, I am very 
curious. How can I help you?” 

“By making it easy for me to get free,” she said; “I have no 
nearer relations than the Wilmingtons, and they are only third 
cousins ; but I have lived with them for five years—since my father 
died ; and it is hard to go against them. I am not really responsible 
to any one; Lord Wilmington was my guardian—but I came of age 
last month. My money is entirely in my own control; my father 
left it so. I have a fixed plan for my life. But I did not know how 
difficult it would be to break through all the customs and convention- 
alities. Julia—Lady Wilmington—is shocked, and Lord Wilmington 
only laughs. I have thought, and thought, but I can do nothing 
without help.” 

“What exactly is it that you wish to do?” 

“T have told you: to live near you, in the New Cut. I am dread- 
fully inexperienced. I have been kept away, all my life, from the 
poor. Lady Wilmington’s model village doesn’t count; the church 
holds eighty, and the population is not enough to fill it. I must work 
under direction, and yet I dread fetters and red tape. I would rather 
be alone, with a kind maid. You told Mr. Holcroft, last night, that 
a rich lady, who would really devote herself, might do wonders. 
It’s not the wonders I care about, but I want to give my life to 
the poor.” 

Darcy’s grey eyes, which had changed from scrutiny to sympathy, 
kindled. 

“ And you think if I @ 

“Tf you engaged a small house for me—or rooms—and wrote, 
when all was settled, to say so, I could have my things packed, and 
tell the Wilmingtons that I was going next day. My present maid 
would do, to start with, very well. Perhaps you could collect a few 
girls to meet me at your hall. I would sing to them, and tell them 
my plans; that opening would lead on. Very soon I should have 
plunged into all I wish. And then, there I should be, if you wanted 
money.” 

She looked back into the fire. Darcy had listened attentively. He 
paused, subduing some impulse, before he answered. 

“You are very young, Lady Joan.” 

‘So much the better! Twenty years seem a moment.” 

“You have seen little, as yet, of the world. Excuse me for 
doubting whether you altogether know your own mind.” 

“Excuse me also, Mr. Darcy, for contradicting you. I have gone 
through three seasons.” 
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‘Yes, with your head in the clouds. I watched you many a time 
last summer. I could never have believed you anything like your 
real age! You have looked, among the most splendid surroundings— 
pardon me, I must speak out—like a little girl, dutifully attending 
some tawdry pantomime, and too young to understand it.” 

“Have I? Now you know why. I have been thinking always 
of the poor—and the contrast—and the awfulness—and counting the 
days till I came into my money. Will you be like the rest, and 
laugh at me? Are there so many fellow-spirits in your great work, 
that you can afford to push one away who prays to join hands with 
you and give all she has for the aims your heart is set on ?” 

Again she looked at him, cheek on hand, white and calm. ' 

“There are many considerations,” he began. The door flew 
open. 

“Joan!” cried Lady Wilmington’s ringing voice: “ Mr. Holcroft 
is dying to hear you sing. Will you come now, or wait till after 
dinner ?” 

“I can come now,” said Joan, with indifference. She went slowly, 
as in a dream, not further noticing Darcy. 


II 


Mr. Hotcrort once flippantly answered to some query—the rude- 
ness of which was disguised by a silvery accent—‘ I specs I grow’d.” 
He had, in fact, risen from the ranks, but was now, at two-and- 
thirty, M.P. for the Castle Hamlets. His fluency had “caught on ;” 
moreover, he was reported rich enough to buy up the house which 
he adorned. The ladies’ gallery, when he spoke, was uncomfortably 
crowded. In person he was tall and broad, with a ruddy complexion, 
an abundance of black hair, and bright dark eyes. A more decided 
physical contrast to Lady Joan’s companion in the library could 
hardly exist. This thought flashed across her as she followed Lady 
Wilmington to the drawing-room. Flashed merely; she was too 
much absorbed in other subjects to dwell upon it. 

She was dimly aware of Mr. Holcroft’s stepping forward to thank 
her, of sitting down and singing mechanically as words and notes 
came to her. Her mind was far away; her auditors did not know 
the source of that pathetic force which thrilled them like the influence 
of a thrush in a still grove. 

“Tf I were Rubinstein, I would write music for your voice, Lady 
Joan,” said the member, drawing nearer as she rose. 

It had grown dusk ; his eyes glowed like smouldering coals. Lady 
Joan looked up at him in silence, absently, and again contrasted 
him with Darcy. 

“What were you and Mr. Darcy so absorbed about, if I may ask?” 
said Lady Wilmington, later. ‘Come and warm your feet in my 
dressing-room, child, you look so cold. I felt almost ashamed to 
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interrupt you. He seemed quite confused; and you were gazing 
with all your soul in your face, as the novels say. Do pray con- 
descend to my inquisitiveness.” 

“Tt was nothing of much consequence—to you, at least. I did 
not know that you had Mr. Darcy’s photograph, Julia. May I 
see?” 

She took a framed vignette from a motley collection above the 
mantelpiece. 

“It is rather a beautiful face when one looks into it,” she said, 
with the same musing abstraction. 

“ My dear Joan! You heighten my curiosity! It is a clever face, 
certainly—and some might consider it interesting. But—beautiful ! 
it has not one perfect feature.” 

‘“* Features are secondary,” said Lady Joan. 

The face which she was studying was thin and brown, with a 
rugged nose of aquiline tendency, a strong mouth, and eyes set 
somewhat deeply under level brows. 

“You can have it, if you like,” said Lady Wilmington, smilingly 
watching her. ‘I want the frame for Mr. Holcroft.” 

“Thank you. If you would turn out this face for Mr. Holcroft’s, 
you are certainly not worthy of it.” 

“* My dear child, when did you develop this enchant for Mr. Darcy?” 

“Tt’s not a penchant,” said Joan, sitting down, and clasping her 
hands behind her straw-coloured head. “His work has interested 
me for seven years. I was only fourteen when first I heard of his 
coming of age, and going away to live in some dreadful part of 
London, among the poor. People were laughing and wondering how 
soon he would get tired. He never did get tired, you see, in the 
way they meant. I knew he never would.” 

“You had the gift of prescience, I conclude, my dear, since, what- 
ever you heard as a child, you made his actual acquaintance, for the 
first time very slightly, five months ago.” 

** He was almost a millionnaire,” Lady Joan went on reflectively, 
ignoring this remark. ‘And now he is poor. I daresay he made 
mistakes at first. He would know better how to manage money 
now.” 

“You had better take care, dear,” said Lady Wilmington affably. 
‘Tt is all very well up here, alone with me.” 

Lady Joan fixed her clear gaze upon her cousin. 

‘* What is all very well ?” 

“This—interest—in Mr. Darcy.” 

In Mr. Darcy’s work.” 

“That is all very well too, But when a girl and a young man——” 
“Ts he a young man?” 

** My dear Joan!” 

“I never thought of him in that light.” 

Her face changed suddenly, She stood up, dignified and grave. 
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“T thought of him merely as a fellow-being, living out a great 
purpose, whose disciple I would wish to be.” 

“ The less you mention him in this exalted strain, the better, if you 
will take my advice.” 

“The world is even more absurd than I imagined it, then. But I 
will have courage to rise above the world.” 

“Something more than courage is required for that, my dear ; 
your little powers would hardly come off as you anticipate in the 
contest. But why, after all, blame the poor world? What you 
need, Joan, is common sense.” 

**T shall be late if I don’t dress,” said Lady Joan. “Here is your 
photograph.” 

“TI told you that the frame must be cleared for Mr. Holcroft,” 
cried Lady Wilmington, laughing. 

But the door had softly closed. Joan was gone. 


III. 


SHortty before his departure on the following morning, Darcy was 
crossing the hall, when a low voice called to him, 

“Mr. Darcy, may I speak to you?” 

Lady Joan stood in the entrance of the billiard-roo. He remem- 
bered his simile of a little white spirit. Her childlike face’ was 
resolutely set, her clear eyes looked full into his own. 

“No one will come. They are shooting. I want to see you 
alone.” 

“ Certainly,” returned Darcy, with heightened colour. 

A moment later they were shut in together, she seated at the 
end of the long room, he standing before her, leaning against the 
table. 

“We were interrupted yesterday. Did you realise that I was in 
earnest? There is no one else—no one at all—who would stir a 
finger to deliver me. Will you contrive that I may be the helper who 
is wanted ?” 

Darcy hesitated—not in his mind; but the answer upon which, 
during a wakeful night he had resolved, seemed hard to utter. 

“You are too young, Lady Joan.” 

“You were just my age when you sold your land and gave the 
price and yourself to South London.” 

“The two cases cannot be compared. Iam a man.” 

“But if you directed me they might turn out much the same, 
though I am a woman.” 

Darcy’s eyes fell before those guileless ones ; his flush rose. 

“Don’t think me ungrateful,” he said; “I quite understand. I 
have been considering. Your offer is most kind.” 

“Kind!” Lady Joan clenched her hands. 

“ But I cannot accept it,” said Darcy, walking toa window. “I 
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must submit to be thought ungracious, unsympathising—what you 
will, You are out of your teens, certainly; but I know how persist- 
ently quiet you have been.” 

“* Because I was keeping myself for this,” said the girl, with 
suppressed passion. 

“‘T know also that Lady Wilmington feels she has hardly done her 
duty to you—that now, her elder daughters being married, she means 
to devote herself more exclusively to—to—your interests. You 
scarcely realise your position—as so great an heiress, in addition to 
your rank. I should be simply a hound to take advantage of your 
ignorance before you have had more opportunity——-—” 

“For what ?” asked Lady Joan, with stateliness, 

Darcy hurriedly altered his sentence. 

‘‘ Before, in short, you know what you are about. I could not, 
Lady Joan, indeed.” He returned to the table, his self-control now 
complete. ‘In two years’ time—this is my resolve—if in two years 
you are still of the same mind, I will come to you and ask—perhaps 
I must then entreat—what now you offer.” 

He did not look at her ; but—blankly—she looked at him. 

“I can’t understand,” she said, after a short silence; “I read your 
speech in July, when your new hall was opened. Have you changed 
in such a little while? Would you really wish me—or anyone—to 
throw away two whole years?” 

“ As for wishing,” said Darcy, his eyes upon the ground, “I know 
my present duty; that is enough.” 

Lady Joan stood up, still and calm. 

“TI suppose it must be true that familiarity with pain makes 
people callous,” she said. ‘“ But, from your talk with Mr. Holcroft, 
I never could have believed you callous—you! Still, two years! 
Think of the thousands I might help, who will be dead or worse in 
two years !” 

Her eyes grew wide. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Darcy.” She held out a cold little hand. 

“Good-bye,” he returned mechanically. His clasp lingered upon 
her passive fingers. ‘‘ Don’t misjudge me, Lady Joan.” 

“The dog-cart is come round, sir,” announced a servant. 

“Must you really go, Mr. Darcy ?” cried Lady Wilmington’s voice. 
The girl turned and flitted away by a side door. As Darcy drove 
from the house, he glanced up and saw her face in a high window, 
looking gravely after him. ‘‘Good-bye,” her silent eyes seemed to 
repeat. 

“Shall I write and explain?” he thought. He lashed the horse’; 
the railway was soon in view. A few hours and he was back in his 
lodgings, chosen for their position in the heart of the great under- 
world, to whose service he had pledged himself. Beyond the grimy 
windows the sun was setting in dun clouds, an hour earlier, it 
appeared, than at Somersby. ‘Two slip-shod lads were jeering at a 
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half-tipsy costermonger as he tried to kick his donkey. A blear-eyed 
girl, with matted’ locks below a battered hat, was hawking limp 
chrysanthemums. The luxurious library, :the scented fire, and the 
white little figure silent in its glow, rose with vivid recollection before 
Darcy. To that question, still inwardly resounding, he answered : 

“ No.” 

“Two years,” he said, leaning against the window-frame, while 
flaring lights sprang out each after each in the gin-palace over the 
way. A drizzle began to fall in the street, The costermonger pulled 
up his coat-collar ; the flower-girl vanished through an entry. 

“Two years,” said Darcy again. 

He drew down his blinds, and absorbed himself in his accumulated 
letters, 


IV. 


“ SHALL you be in town this winter, Lady Joan ?” 

The gentlemen had just entered from the dining-room. | Lady Joan, 
who sat.partly hidden by a huge palm, looked up slowly. 

‘TI wonder whether you would come out to the East End now and 
then, and sing at my People’s Concerts?, Your voice would waft 

those poor things to Paradise! I am organising a series of entertain- 
ments in connection with my. Thrift Union.” 

“What is your Thrift Union?” asked Lady Joan. She was still 
as ever, but the forlornness left her eyes. 

“Ah! thereby hangs a tale. I might weary you,” said Mr. Hol- 
croft. 

“JT could never weary .of plans for the people. You did not 
mention it in your.talk with Mr. Darcy.” 

“No; Darcy has his own ideas, and I have mine. My Thrift 
Union. is the .apple of my eye. You see, I judge of thrift by ex- 
perience. J had not Darcy’s preliminary advantages. I was tumbled 
into the world; I climbed myself, and now I will help others to 
climb.” 

“ But Mr. Darcy does that too.” 

“ By the way, climbing is not his idea for them. He goes to work— 
naturally, of course—on the old Conservative lines. His efforts are 
splendid as to relieving distress, combating vice, overcrowding, and 
so forth. He and I are two—that’s all.” 

Lady Joan looked with sudden curiosity at the roughly handsome 
face. She was tired of conventional faces. .The air of energy and 
hardihood in these strong. features awakened a new interest. 

“Won't you sit down? What do you mean exactly by helping 
them to climb ?” 

“J have a vision,” said Holcroft, taking a neighbouring chair and 
leaning towards her, his arm thrown over its back, “ of a world which 
might possibly shock you. I am very democratic, you know.” 

“T am democratic too,” said Lady Joan, 
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A triumphant light gleamed in his eyes. 

“That speech sounds strange from your lips! But I may talk to 
you without reserve, then? What I advocate, what I try to impress 
upon the working classes, as upon the House, is the perfect equality of 
mankind. In my opinion all the miseries of the world proceed from 
the usurper, Caste. My aim is to form the masses into an invincible 
phalanx which the so-called upper ranks will have to recognise as 
brother men. Am I going too far for you, Lady Joan?” 

“ No.” 

She sat motionless, fascinated. 

“ But first they must learn where their power lies. Darcy would 
heal our social wounds by salves—I, by probing. I know my own 
people. Certain unfortunate habits in themselves undermine their 
chances. My Thrift Union aims at habits directly opposite, and in 
consequence at formation of property. It has several branches: a 
bank, with artisan shareholders, a loan office, building and temperance 
societies. I shall bring to bear upon it all possible influences of 
literature, music, art—whatever, in fact, can impress the vast import- 
ance of thrift in the highest and widest senses of the word.” 

“Tt is a grand idea. Who are your helpers?” 

“Ah! We are a very young body. We want capital. I wish to 
interest as many as possible in your class of life. May I explain 
details ?” 

“ Pray tell me the whole history. I might perhaps be of use.” 

“You think so?” returned Holcroft, eagerly. His eyes again 
glowed with a red light. He was evidently wrapped up in his noble 
schemes! His dash of personal audacity appeared to Lady Joan well- 
matched with their bold outlines. He went on relating, describing, 
with his fluent tongue. If he might meet her in the library, next 
morning, he would show her, he said, his papers, his list of share- 
holders, his lithographed plans. 

“‘ He does not put me off and check me,” she thought, with a little 
sigh. “If Mr. Darcy had only opened out in this way—! But that 
would be too good to be true.” 

“ Holcroft is a clever fellow,” observed Lord Wilmington, one day. 
“Ten to one he will be in the Ministry after the next election, And 
I hear that his patent—which he took out at two-and-twenty—is a 
Fortunatus’ purse to him.” 

“Joan might fare worse, after all,” said his wife reflectively. ‘‘ One 
never knows what her queerness might end in!” 

Lady Joan, meanwhile, was watching the autumnal sunset. Its 
crimson rays transfigured her young face. 

“Another sun going down,” she thought ; “and still Iam doing 
nothing! And the millions under it crying for help! Crying and 
passing—and my life flying away! ‘Two years? Oh, how selfish!” 
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V. 


‘*‘ AND to-morrow is your wedding-day !” 

Lady Wilmington was giving a large At Home in her house at 
Princes Gate. Lady Joan, the supposed heroine of the evening, 
had done hard duty in receiving congratulations and introductions ; 
now some infantine prodigy was attracting all the world to the concert- 
room, and she had lingered in a small boudoir, where only a few 
dowagers were chatting in low tones. 

At first she did not perceive that when others vanished, one figure 
still haunted the doorway. But presently she was aware of Mr. 
Darcy, who quietly approached her. She had not seen him since 
their parting at Somersby ; but nothing in his manner recalled this 
fact. 

“T could not get near you, before. You were the centre of such 
admiring multitudes. And to-morrow is your wedding-day!” he 
said. 

“ Yes, to-morrow,” said Lady Joan. A faint tinge, as of a delicate 
azalea, had risen to her fair cheek. 

She did not ask herself why, below her calmness, ached a foolish 
desire to explain her reasons for marrying—to make clear that she 
was not “in love:” oh, how she hated that phrase! Surely Mr. 
Darcy could not so misjudge her as to think that she was “‘in ‘love !” 

“It is a little soon,” she went on, as if talking of another person. 
“Only the third week in January! But Mr. Holcroft must be in 
London when the House meets; he cannot miss one night of the 
first debates. And Easter is late this year ; he has important work, 
which I must help him in, before Easter.” 

“You will have rather a short honeymoon.” 

“ Honeymoon!” Detestable phrase ! 

“We shall stay away a fortnight,” she replied frigidly. ‘ But we 
shall have no honeymoon at all. It will be a working moon. Mr. 
Holcroft is at a committee meeting to-night, and he will take a large 
portmanteau of blue-books and papers. I shall act as his secretary. 
I shall write and read, under his direction, the whole time.” 

Darcy smiled: as he had smiled in the Somersby library. 

“ Aren’t you glad, now, that I was firm about those two years, 
Lady Joan?” 

Lady Joan lifted her eyes, and looked at him. His smile died. 

“No, I am sorry,” she said. ‘The azalea tints had faded. She 
was a white spirit once more ; she might almost have risen suddenly, 
unsheathing hidden wings, and floated away. 

“ The fire burned in me just the same; I had wasted years enough. 
But if you had done as I asked—I would never have troubled you or 
interfered with you—I should have been so happy and so free!” 

She looked at him once more, with unconscious reproach ; then 
down again, folding her hands. 
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“‘Mr. Holcroft’s ideas for the East End are very grand,” she said. 

Darcy had listened silently, as the self-controlled sentences—a 
pause between each—were uttered. Now, drawing a little nearer, he 
said in an elder brother’s tone: “ Lady Joan, if I am true to my 
trade, I must sometimes venture hits in the dark.” 

“ T don’t at all know what you mean,” said Lady Joan. 

“TI mean,” said Darcy gravely, very low, “that there are things 
worse than death.” 

“Worse than the worst death,” echoed the clear young voice. 

“‘ And if—I am in the dark, remember !—if anyone had made a— 
a—mistake about those things, it would be better, even at the last 
moment, to go back. Better all round! there is no place for false 
unselfishness.” 

“One of those things, to me, is a broken promise,” said Lady 
Joan. ‘Do you care to hear the little Chiarti ?” 

Then, coldly, with Vere de Vere earnestness, she led the way 
through flower-decked corridors to the concert-room. 


VI. 


ONE morning, close upon Easter—the fourth Easter following his 
marriage—the member for the Castle Hamlets was concluding an 
ample breakfast—pausing now and again to toy absently with his 
teaspoon and the edge of his cup; then, still absent, leaning forward 
and chewing ruminatively, his eyes fixed upon the centre bowl of 
yellow Lent lilies. 

“Tom!” said his wife, looking up from an open letter. He did 
not answer. She refolded the letter, and sat motionless. The three 
years and more had not externally altered Lady Joan; she was still 
in appearance a white, slender, dignified child. But her eyes, super- 
ficially calm, revealed, on nearer inspection, a depth of something 
baffled, which gnawed and moaned. 

“Tom!” she repeated presently. 

Mr. Holcroft crossed to the fireplace, and glanced at her, opening 
his newspaper with furtive irritation. 

“Well? The confounded populace, as usual ?” 

**T thought—the lodgings are empty; those clean rooms at Bow. 
Shan’t we go, just for ten days, and judge for ourselves? ‘They can’t 
be all unreasonable and discontented.” 

“‘T see no ‘can’t’ in the matter. Rudd has the gift of the gab, 
and the rest follow him, like the sheepified fools they are.” 

“But Mr. Rudd’s note was quite straightforward. He only asked 
you to meet him and a few others, to discuss the Thrift Union 
affairs.” 

“There’s a woman all over! Do you mean to say you didn’t see 
through that? A nice trap for me to walk into! Every word would 
be in the papers, and then—a fine hue and cry! Look here, Joan, 
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just be reasonable. The bank is in a little temporary difficulty, and 
this Rudd is making the most of it, to hound me on. I have 
thoughts of throwing up the whole concern; the new manager would 
take it, neck and crop, as a private speculation.” 

‘Mr. Issachar! with that cold, cruel face? Tom, what does he 
care for the poor? I never liked your sending Mr. Bostock away. 
If I had known , 

“You would not have let me invest your money in it, you mean. 
I suspected as much. It was not to help your husband; that was 
nothing, in comparison with dirty Demos, who thinks only of himself, 
after all! I am sick of what you call ‘the poor.’ It is I who am 
poor. Issachar would pay me a lump sum.” 

“ And afterwards—what would you do?” 

“Throw up my hat and dance a hornpipe, first: then apply for 
the Chiltern Hundreds, let the Castle Hamlets go to—anywhere you 
please; and look out for Richby. Your father owned nearly the 
whole town; his name is a household word there. You must show 
yourself with me at the hustings, and the votes will flow in by shoals. 
That’s my card. All they'll look for will be two or three cheap pro- 
mises in a printed circular. The fact that Iam your father’s son-in-law 
will do the rest.” 

* And then?” repeated Lady Joan. 

“ Then we can live like other people, and be jolly. I’ve had enough 
of the altruistic boom. As for you, Issachar will treble your fortune, 
and with that and your swell relations, you can help me to the top of 
the tree. Well? what have you to say?” he asked roughly, tossing 
away the paper. 

“*J—I think I am stunned. Do you really wish to give up all the 
people who have trusted in us?” 

“ Bother the people who have trusted in us! Sentimental humbug ! 
See if Issachar’s catering for them, mind and body, don’t beat ours 
hollow !” 

“And then will it all be over?” said Lady Joan. Her face was 
strangely wan. “The first year there was Italy—and then the 
Engadine—and then the endless dinner-parties and country-house 
visits—just what I had before—and Scotland and Norway. I have 
tried to be patient—you have said always that we would settle down 
soon to our lifework.” 

A thought struck Holcroft. 

“See here, Joan! I can’t come with you—I’m over head and ears! 
but if you like to go for two or three days with some crony—no 
mischief-maker, mind !” 

“Marshall would do. There will be entertainments on Easter 
Monday ; you said I might plan some.” 

“Very well. Go down and manage, then. Make yourself charm- 
ing. You can forget my nonsense about Issachar.” 
A sudden glow illumined the pathetic young face. 
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“Tom! was it only nonsense, after all ?” 

“Forget it, I say. Take the lodgings, and let the future look after 
itself. You'll take a bit of wind out of Rudd’s sails! There will 
be one point scored!” 


VII. 


Upon the platform, decked with wreaths and ribbons, of the Thrift 
Union Entertainment Hall, a concert had just been ended and a con- 
juror was beginning. Lady Joan, nursing a flushed baby, smeared 
with cake, sat on a side bench, among the populace. 

What had happened to make her face like a rose, her eyes stars of 
light? She had arrived that morning, with her middle-aged maid, 
Marshall, at Bow, and ever since had been steadily occupied : first 
taking and despatching presents to obscure friends too sick or too 
aged for these festivities ; then aiding her subordinates in their pre- 
parations, labouring more con amore than they all. Her soul-hunger 
was appeased for a little while. This burdened multitude had 
temporarily forgotten their burdens, She sat absorbed in contem- 
plation of the varied manifestations of delight ; viewing each seared 
and sharpened countenance not as it was, but as it might be; 
inwardly scheming to make that “ might be” real. 

The smudged baby uttered sounds of peevish weariness. Lady 
Joan wrapped its neglected head in her own scarf, and hushed it on 
her breast. Presently its eyes closed ; and, looking up from a pitiful 
study of its squalidness, she saw that a tall man, in a distant doorway, 
was steadfastly regarding her. Had he any trouble? She could not 
reach him ; every cranny was blocked, and the poor baby slept. A 
moment later, the doorway was empty. He was gone, unobserved, 
as he came. 

His expression haunted Lady Joan. At her solitary lodging, his 
gaze revived in dreams, and pierced her through. 

“He was searching my face to find out if I would help him,” she 
thought. How to trace him was her first question, next day. This, 
after breakfast, she was pondering, when, abruptly, ‘Mr. Rudd” was 
announced, and the subject of the problem stood before her. 

‘excuse me, your Ladyship. In five minutes I must catch a bus. 
But last night I was watching you . 

“ At the entertainment. Surely you are not the Mr. Rudd who 
writes to my husband ?” 

“TI think I am.” His peculiar smile perplexed Lady Joan. “I 
watched your way with that baby, a long time, when you were not 
aware. Your Ladyship has a heart.” 

Lady Joan’s face kindled as it had kindled the evening before. 

“Can I help you in any way? Don’t think me impertinent.” 
And again her eyes brightened like stars. 

“Thank you, it is rather your Ladyship.” He paused and looked 
down upon her. Lady Joan was very stately in West-end drawing- 
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rooms; but she was not stately now. She still imagined that here 
was some one who had need of her. She looked back at him, 
wondering, like a child. 

“‘T fancied that he had sent you to throw dust in our eyes. I 
pushed things on the faster. But now I’m of opinion that, if we’ve 
been bamboozled, your Ladyship is bamboozled with us. I can’t 
keep it back more than two days ; but that I'll do. I beg you to go 
straight back to Holcroft—wherever he is—and tell him, with your 
own mouth, ‘ Ruda’l/ give you till Thursday morning.” That’s the 
outside. Get away quick, for I shall have hard work to contrive ; 
and I don’t know that I’m justified, either—but it’s for your Lady- 
ship’s sake. Nothing in the world else. ‘Rudd’ll give you till 
Thursday morning” Never mind about understanding. Just - 
plain words. Good-day to your Ladyship.” 

And Lady Joan, her gaze of wonder unchanged, found herself in 
solitude, heard the outer door close with a sharp bang, and saw, from 
the window, this strange man rapidly running to “catch his bus.” 


VIII. 


“ ALL right,” said Holcroft. 

He was still in his dressing-room, having presided at a bachelors 
party over-night. Lady Joan’s four-wheeler waited below. 

“He was so peremptory, that I had to obey,” she explained, 
smiling. She did not often smile; but her spirits were still un- 
wontedly high. She hoped that, indirectly, the brusque agitator’s 
friendliness would retard negotiations with Issachar. Besides, what 
plans had she not in embryo for the next two days? She longed to 
find herself once more in her four-wheeler. 

“* Rudd’ll give me till Thursday morning /’ So that’s his little 
game? Impudent beggar! Well! All right.” 

Holcroft sat for a moment in silence: then took up a time-table, 
which he studied briefly but attentively. ‘Tossing it aside, he looked, 
as if considering, at Lady Joan. 

“Tt was a rather mysterious message! But you don’t like 
questions, I had better go back now; I am so busy,” she said. 

“(uestions! Hasn’t every man a right to his own affairs? It’s 
lucky you came just now, Joan, though Rudd’s a fool. I’ve a fancy 
for a little excursion to-day, and I want you with me. _I should have 
telegraphed if you had not turned up.” 

Lady Joan looked suddenly blank. 

“Marshall will expect me, and I promised the poor cripple - 

“Cripple be hanged! As for Marshall, let her expect. You've 
plenty of pity for the great unwashed, but not an atom for me. I’m 
worn-out, I tell you. I require a holiday; and I won’t have it 
brought against me that I sent you to do my business while I was 
off on the jaunt. You can finish your nonsense afterwards.” 
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“* Where do you want to go?” 

“Sha’n’t say. I’ve a notion for giving your white ladyship a 
little surprise. Come on—our train’s almost due. We’ll take your 
four-wheeler.” 

Lady Joan was accustomed to her husband’s changes of mood. 
She followed him, feeling like a disappointed child. Yet her con- 
science told her that there was truth in his reproach; how much 
truth she had not known until lately. Her husband ought to come 
first—even before the work she loved. 

“ Brown, tell Mrs. Jones to have dinner at 8.30 to the minute,” 
said Holcroft, as he drew on his gloves. “If anyone calls on 
business, he can wait or call again, which he likes. You may expect 
me any time after seven. King’s Cross, cabman.” 

“Would seven be too late for me to go back alone to Bow?” 
asked Lady Joan, with anxiety. 

“‘ We can settle that when the time comes.” He leaned from the 
window. ‘“ Drive to Victoria; I’ve changed my mind.” 

As they entered a first-class carriage Lady Joan asked again 
“*Won’t you tell me now, Tom, where we’re going ?” 

“Can I never give you a treat on the sly?” said Holcroft. 
“You'll find out the whole business soon enough.” 

He settled himself well back in his seat, with closed eyes, prepared 
for slumber. Blanker and blanker beside him grew the face last 
night so radiant. Presently, in the rush of the express, she sat 
straight up with clasped hands, 

“Ts it Dover?” she said. 

No voice answered, and still the express rushed on. 


Lady Joan. 


IX, 


THREE days later, about London, newspaper boys were shouting : 
“GIGANTIC FRAUD AT THE East ENpD!” 
“Bocus Company!” 
“FLIGHT OF CHAIRMAN !” 
And the night mails carried to the length and breadth of England 
this chairman’s name as T. R. Holcroft, M.P. 

The country rang with indignation. Hundreds of poor families 
had been spurred by paths of toilsome virtue to the spider’s chamber 
and devoured. Holcroft’s skill among his various marionettes had 
been equalled only by its roguery. Having sold his patent and 
speculated away the proceeds, he had mortgaged the bank with all its 
appurtenances to secret money-lenders, But before Issachar and his 
hidden colleagues could complete their schemes, Rudd, the dema- 
gogue, working warily and zealous for his brethren, had fired the mine. 
In short, the Holcroft bubble, with its prismatic hues, had burst and 
vanished. The Thrift Union buildings were sold by auction, Issachar 
wisely retiring. ‘The London house was ransacked by creditors, who 
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would receive therefrom some twopence in the pound. Many sea- 
ports were watched and rewards were offered at multifarious police- 
stations ; but no faintest trace of Holcroft transpired. 

And Lady Joan? Demos thought poorly of her. She had always 
promised more than she performed. She had appeared by fits and 
starts at the East End, saying, ‘“ Some day, some day”; but her name 
was chiefly prominent in society journals among the upper ten. She 
had left her poor maid, frightened and deceived with the rest, in the 
lodgings on Easter Tuesday. A cruel fine lady! Rudd said an 
occasional word in her defence ; but Rudd had the best of reasons 
for saying none too much. 

Her noble relations, moreover, condemned her strongly. Why had 
she not consulted ¢em, and tried if things could be hushed up? 
What was she thinking of to disappear with the man, dragging her 
family through the dust? If, when she found him out, she had 
declined further lot in his concerns, society would have sympathised 
and respected her. But now she had made herself no better than 
any common accomplice harbouring stolen goods in a burglar’s den. 
Her money was found to have been withdrawn some time ago from 
English securities. Joan was simply infatuated with the man. 

“ Disgusting !” cried Lady Wilmington. 

But some one steadily working day by day, without flourish. of 
trumpets, in South London remembered a shadowy room, a look as 
of heartbreak unawares, a pure and proud young voice holding fast a 
promise. 

Darcy, if none else, understood. He had grown thinner of late, 
more careworn. He would work himself to death, said his friends ; 
but he only laughed. 

Meanwhile for Lady Joan the express train had been followed by 
the Calais boat. ‘I will tell you at eight o’clock,” Holcroft had said 
when she questioned him once again in crossing the Channel. Eight 
o’clock had found them z/#s-d-vis at a little table in the huge coffee- 
room of an unfamiliar hotel in the heart of Paris. Holcroft’s eyes 
were imperiously fixed upon her, as if to remind her that he was 
master. 

“IT have never yet seen you fail in self-control,” he said. 

“T shall not fail now,” said Lady Joan. 

Those sharp eyes were satisfied ; she looked white, but of matchless 
dignity. 

“Remember we are in a crowd; your face must not change. That 
impudent message was to warn me. ‘The slumming business has 
ruined me and itself. They will say that I have robbed the bank.” 

“And they will be ruined too?” 

“There you go! Them first, of course! I was unlucky, that’s 
all, as half the fellows in London city have been—turn and turn 
about. But Rudd caught me out before I could right myself. I must 
hide. Do you take it in?” 
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“J am thinking. Would my fortune be enough?” 

He raised his glass to the light and eyed the wine. 

‘“* Your fortune is gone too.” 

“All? How can it have gone?” 

“Will you side with the bloodhounds? It is lost, I tell you. I 
would have sent you to the Wilmingtons instead of dragging you 
here, but for that. ‘They would ask you all manner of questions, and 
make the case against me ten times blacker. But you can have your 
choice: go or stay. At the same time”—again he looked at her 
imperiously—*“ I don’t deny that I had rather you stayed.” 

“Where you are I must be,” said Lady Joan, “For better, for 
worse,” she repeated in clear tones. 

Holcroft laughed. 

“You are the queerest little machine wound up by rule! Well, 
such things have their uses. Now we must go and buy some 
necessaries of existence. We move on first thing to-morrow.” 

Twenty-eight hours from this time Lady Joan’s noble young head 
was resting beneath the primitive roof of a farm-house buried among 
hills, of whose existence Holcroft had learned by chance in a 
pedestrian tour years before. Lady Joan, who was announced as 
‘* Madame Robert,” her husband’s second name, had arrived from the 
nearest market-town in a covered waggon, among flour-sacks and 
other commodities. ‘“ Monsieur Robert” had thus arranged with 
the farmer, having himself to travel further, he said. 

The farmer’s old wife asked no questions, glad to obtain a pittance 
by her empty rooms. At least the tired exile had found a pillow, 
however coarse, and merciful darkness. 


X. 


“ AND this is the end!” said Lady Joan. 

She said the same words often to the trees and clouds as she 
wandered upon the solitary hillside above the farm. 

Still under twenty-five and her life a wreck ; her vast fortune—that 
power for good—a vanished dream ; her stainless name lent to cover 
defilement! And those for whom, in a way they little guessed, she 
had given her all—those were wrecked too. ‘Thoughts of herself 
dwindled as;she thought of them; of her personal persuasions and 
encouragements, of the sufferings which might have been spared them 
had she never volunteered delusions. 

Desperate cries rang ever in her ears. The great tide of wretched- 
ness was still rolling, The very means by which she had thought to 
stem it had quickened its flow. By her own act she was bound, not 
to them, but to him—their destroyer. 

She was much alone. Holcroft came and went at long intervals. 
He was striving, he told her, to retrieve his fortune; in towns, he 
wore a disguise. If his plans—which he did not define—succeeded, 
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he would go boldly back to England. She listened, answering 
nothing. 

In Paris she had bought materials for art embroidery, in which she 
was skilled ; and during many hours daily she worked in her great 
bare room. She hoped, when opportunity came, to sell her handi- 
crafts ; she had not dared to ask how Holcroft obtained their present 
subsistence, and confined herself to using it penuriously. No news 
from the outer world reached her. Thus she waited, in living 
death. 

It was Christmas Eve. ‘The tiny church in the valley was lighted, 
the peasants thronged to it. Lady Joan, forbidden by Holcroft to 
show her face beyond the farm, watched the Christmas moon above, 
the lights below, solitary, from her window. ‘“ Ox earth, peace—good- 
will toward men?” Oh, mockery! 

Her hands were clasped in their old attitude upon her knee. She 
sat tearless. ‘The pond below her window was frozen, her tears, her 
soul, were frozen. The whole earth was bound in ice of despair. 

Suddenly the outer door opened ; a step wearily climbed the rough 
stairs. The farmer and his wife were at the church ; but she was not 
afraid. She saw as in a dream, upon her threshold, a figure which 
might have been her husband’s wraith. The ruddy colour was gone 
even from the lips; the dark eyes were bloodshot and dim. ‘The 
heavy breathing soon dispelled all ghostly fancies. Holcroft staggered, 
and fell across the bed. 

“Tom! Are you faint? I will go down and see what I can find 
for you.” 

She was flitting rapidly away ; but he caught her dress. 

“Stop! It will make no difference. I must speak to you first. 
Raise my head.” 

She helped him as best she could to a less uneasy posture, and 
covered him with a shawl. 

“T thought you were leagues away, Tom.” 

“I drove from Gonlet—the fellow set me down at the gate. It 
came on yesterday—inflammation or something—I wouldn’t be 
beaten—I struggled to get back to you.” 

“To me!” Even in this moment she looked at him with in- 
voluntary surprise. 

“Yes, I must tell you. Stay! You can get any help you please 
when I’ve told you. Listen, Joan.” 

He spoke with his old imperiousness, clutching her wrist. 

“IT won’t die like a brute, if I’ve lived like one—I never meant 
that either, but circumstances were too strong. Joan, I lied to you 
from first till last. I drew your money out of the bank when Bostock 
went—I burned and altered papers. ‘There’s no time to explain— 
but there’s your money. I invested it in false names, in various 
places a year ago, when I ran over here—for a holiday I told 
you—-you remember? I’ve dotted down memorandums — you'll 
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find the book in my ulster—a lawyer will dovetail them alli in for 
you: get an honest one, mind! The capital’s right within 44000, 
Play your cards well, and you'll get out of the wood yet.” 

“ But, Tom, what sa 

She stopped short. Were he dying indeed, her question would be 
cruelty. But he read it in her face. 

“What have I spent it on? And when I told you we were so 
hard up! Joan, I am not like you, I can’t live without friends of my 
own kind. I have had plenty all along, when you little thought it— 
and they have come expensive. But how could I stand such hard 
lines as we’ve fallen on since Easter without em? I’m not like you, 
I tell you. I’d have cut my throat long ago if I hadn’t drowned 
thought in pleasure.” 

He groaned heavily. 

“T’d tell you a lot more, but there’s no time. Joan, you had 
always pity for those wretches. Have you none for me?” 

“ The greatest, Tom—the deepest.” 

“Then pray. Kneel down and pray.” 

The clutch as of a drowning man tightened upon Lady Joan’s 
slight wrist. 

“Tom,” she said, “I would die for you, in spite of all. I would 
die instead of you.” 





XI. 


“ THEY are all here, my lady. The hall is full.” 

* Are the cheques written ?” 

“Every one. Your ladyship’s lawyers have been most particular. 
And I know every face; so there is no possibility of cheating.” 

“T am very grateful to you, Mr. Rudd. Now I will come.” 

More than two-and-a-half years had passed since that Christmas Eve 
in the French valley. ‘Madame Robert,” working laboriously the 
while, had supported herself in a single room in Paris, while the 
income of her fortune accumulated to increase the capital and make 
a vast debt complete. The lawyers remonstrated ; but Lady Joan 
would hear not a word. Secrecy had been carefully maintained. 
Very few beyond a mile of Bow had any notion of the great act of 
restitution now at hand. 

All the shareholders and depositors robbed by Holcroft were 
assembled in their former entertainment room. The head lawyer and 
his clerk stood on the platform ; before them an empty chair, below, 
a sea of faces upraised in dubious anticipation. In the rear a door 
opened ; they saw their zealous friend, Rudd, escorting—whom ? 

A form still like that of a child, more than ever like a little white 
spirit, coming forward with a quiet step. She wore the plainest and 
cheapest mourning ; beneath her small black bonnet her fair Lair 
shone like sunlight on flax. Her eyes, as they met the people, were 
deep and grave. Her face had no tinge of colour. 
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*T am Lady Joan Holcroft,” she said in clear tones. ‘Some of 
you knew me once. I should not have been so long away from you, 
only I was making up your money. Your money is all ready now, 
with interest for the last three years and four months.” 

Then, before they had recovered from the first surprise, the lawyer 
was calling names, and Lady Joan held a basket full of cheques. A 
strange solemnity brooded over the hall. Every one, as he was 
called, stepped forth, received his cheque in silence, went back to his 
place, found every farthing right, and then watched the others. The 
long summer evening had closed in, and the gas was lighted, before 
the last payment was made. Lady Joan looked very tired, yet full of 
rest. She rose once more. 

“T thank God,” she said. “This night will be the first since 
Easter Monday, more than three years ago, that I shall sleep in 
peace. You have sorrowed, and I have sorrowed with you. But it 
is over now. I have only one request to make. Will you forgive 
—my husband ?” 

One half second and deafening shouts rang from wall to roof. 
“God bless him! God bless him!” they cried, with excited in- 
coherence. ‘Then they came tumbling over the benches, rushing 
upon that childlike figure. They cheered her again and again, they 
waved hats and handkerchiefs ; they had almost raised her chair on 
their shoulders, when a commanding voice called, “silence!”’ A 
young man of a different order from themselves—though thin and 
brown—sprang upon the platform. 

“ Lady Joan is worn out. She has given her all for you, and 
you are grateful, go home. Go home,” he shouted again, as the rush 
continued ; “ she will see you another time. To-night she must rest. 

They understood at last, and trooped out, still with cheers and 
vociferous blessings. A faint colour rose in Lady Joan’s white 
cheeks. 

“Mr. Darcy! How did you know?” 

Before he could reply the tall demagogue pressed forward, and 
wrung her hand. ‘You are an angel,” he said enthusiastically. 
“Your ladyship is an angel from Heaven.” He strode away, brushing 
tears from his sharp eyes. 

“ Let me take you to your lodging. You have gone through all 
you can endure,” said Darcy. 

“T fully approve,” said the old lawyer, with a quiet smile. 

Darcy smuggled her away by a side door. The sky of the summer 
night stretched calm and soft above the electric lamps. 

Neither spoke until the cab was dismissed before a quiet little 
house in a prim row. Darcy followed to a tiny sitting-room. She 
sank at once into the leathern arm-chair. 

“ Forgive me—but I can hardly stand,” she said. Yet she smiled. 
“Tam so happy! Perhaps I ought to be sad. But—lI can’t help 
it—I am, oh! so happy.” 
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“It is your reward,” returned Darcy. He sat opposite, his eyes 
fixed on her, half-unconsciously, as if they could never look away. 

“* How did you hear ?” she repeated. 

“You see I am continually in and out with the poor; and yester- 
day I got wind of something, and followed it up. Does Lady 
Wilmington know ?” 

“Certainly not. She tried last year to overthrow my scheme, 
She will never care to have me with her again; but that is nothing 
now to me. I shall live here among the people, and work for them 
till I die.” 

** And what will you live upon?” 

“You haven’t heard, then, about my art embroidery ? I enjoy it so 
much! I weave my fancies into pictures with such lovely colours! 
And it pays well. I can manage upon very little. And in all my 
spare time 1 shall be with the sick, or the old people and children ; 
and in the evenings I shall make the others happy. I shall tell them 
to call me Joan. ‘Sister’ Joan, I think, not ‘Lady’ any more.” 

“You have wandered through strange places since that morning at 
Somersby, when I fixed your probation,” said Darcy. 

A passing shadow saddened the calm eyes. ‘ And I have learned 
strange lessons,” she said. “I can work better than that ignorant 
girl whom you would not countenance, nearly seven years ago.” 

“You will be lonely here: too lonely. Who will take care of 
you?” 

“‘T want to take care of other people,” said Lady Joan. But she 
looked a little desolate. 

“T have trusty disciples in the South, who would carry on my 
plans. What if I came here instead? The Thrift Union buildings 
are in the market again. I am rich again, too, very rich—I have had 
legacies. And the two years are over! Would you still wish to work 
with me if I came?” 

“Mr. Darcy! Are you in earnest ?” 

Was this Lady Joan? Ah, she had never lived yet! but she could 
live. A spirit of radiant light she looked now. In her gladness she 
rose. Darcy rose also. 

“Do you really mean it?” she repeated. ‘To work under you at 
last? Isn’t it too good to be true?” 

“ Not if—if- Is my own dream too good to be true ?” 

She was silent with dilating eyes. 

“Did you never see through those two years, Joan? Didn’t you 
know I was too proud to be selfish? .... It is not you only who 
have come out of great tribulation! Joan—Joan!” 

* * * * 





* 


Thus, after many days, by paths undreamt of, Lady Joan won her 
heart’s desire—and Darcy his wife. 


E. CHILTON. 
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MR. CASTONEL. 
By THE LATE MRS, HENRY WOOD, Autuor or “ East Lynne,” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE SIX GREY POWDERS. 


A YOUNG and somewhat shy-looking man was making his way down 
the street of a country village. He appeared to be a stranger, 
and his clerical coat and white neckcloth betokened his calling. It 
would seem that he was in search of some house he could not readily 
ind, for he peered curiously at several through his spectacles as he 
passed them. As he neared one, a handsome house with a green 
verandah, a cab, painted black, came dashing up, stopped, and there 
descended from it a gentleman and his servant in the deepest 
mourning. The stranger approached the master and courteously 
raised his hat. 

“TJ beg your pardon,” he said ; “can you obligingly point out to me 
the Rectory? I understood it to be somewhere here.” 

“ At the end of the street, five minutes lower down. Opposite the 
church.” 

“ This end of the street?” resumed: the stranger, pointing to the 
way he had been journeying. 

“T’ll show you which it is with pleasure,” cried a fine boy of fourteen, 
who appeared to be growing out of his jacket. 

“What, is it you, Arthur?” said the owner of the cab. “ Where 
did you spring from ?” 

The young gentleman had sprung from behind the cab, but he 
did not choose to say so. “I say, sir,” he exclaimed, passing the 
question, ‘‘ you have not seen mamma anywhere, have you ?” 

‘c No.” 

“Oh, well, it’s not my fault. She told me to meet her somewhere 
here as I came home from school, and she’d take me to have my hair 
cut. Old Brookes did not do it to please her last time, so she said 
she’d go and see it done. Now, sir,” he added to the stranger, “ I’ll 
show you Mr. Leicester’s.” 

They walked along together. ‘Do you} know,” said the boy, 
suddenly looking at his companion, “I can guess who youare? You 
are the new curate.” 

The stranger smiled. ‘“ How do you guess that ?” 

“Because you look like it. And we know Mr. Leicester had 
engaged one; the other did not suit. He is too ill now to do it all 
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himself. Mamma says she is sure he won’t live long. Do you know 
Mr. Castonel ?” 

“No. Who is Mr. Castonel ?” 

“Why, that was Mr. Castonel, and that was his cab. Did you see 
how black they were?”, 

“Yes. He appeared to be in deep mourning.” 

“It is for his wife. She was so pretty, and we all liked her so. 
She was Ellen Leicester, and Mr. Castonel ran away with her, and she 
died. That was last spring, and it’s since then that Mr. Leicester has 
got so ill. His first wife died too.” 

“Who's first wife?” returned the stranger,’scarcely making sense of 
the boy’s tale. 

“‘ Mr. Castonel’s.” 

“ Are you speaking of the gentleman of whom I inquired my way ? 
He looks young to have had two wives.” 

“ He has, though. He is a doctor, and has all the practice. He 
keeps two assistants now. Do you know Mr. Tuck?” 

‘IT do not know anyone in Ebury.” 

“Oh, don’t you? There’s Mr. Leicester’s,” added the lad, pointing 
to a house, lower down, as they came to a turning in the street. 
“ And now I have shown it you, I must go back, for if mamma comes 
and I don’t meet her, she’ll blow me up.” 

“Thank you for bringing me,” said Mr. Hurst. ‘I hope we shall 
soon be better acquainted. Tell me your name.” 

“ Arthur Chavasse. I am to be what you are. A parson.” 

“Indeed. I hope you will make a good one.” 

“T don’t know. Last week when I sent the ball through the 
window and gave Lucy a black eye, papa and mamma were in a 
passion with me, and they said I had too much devil in me for a 
parson.” 

“T am sorry to hear that,” was the grave answer. 

“T have not got half the devil that some chaps have,” continued 
Master Arthur. “TI only leap hedges, and climb trees, and wade 
streams, and all that. I don’t see what harm that can do a fellow, 
even if he is to be a parson.” 

“T fear it would seem to point that he might be more fitted for 
other callings in life.” 

“Then I just wish you’d tell them so at home. I don’t want to be 
a parson, it’s too tame a life for me. Good-bye, sir.” 

He flew away, a high-spirited, generous lad; and the curate—for 
such he was—looked after him. Then he turned in at the rectory 
gate. 

He was shown into the room where the Reverend Christopher 
Leicester and his wife were sitting. ‘Two sad, grey-haired people, the 
former very feeble, but not with age. Arthur Chavasse had given a 
pretty accurate account of matters. From the time that their only 
child had run away with Mr. Castonel, they had been breaking in 
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health ; but since her death, which had occurred six months subse~ 
quently, the’ rector may: be said to have‘ been a dying man. 

‘There was certainly a fatality attending , the ‘wives of -Mr. Castonel, 
and’ he appeared ' to’ mourn them with sincerity, especially the’ last. 
His’ attire was as'black‘as mourning could be: he had put’ his ‘cab into 
black, the crape on his hat extended’ from the brim to the ‘crown, and . 
he'wore a’ mourning pin,‘and'a mourning ring with Ellen’s ‘hair in it. 
He abstained from all gaiety, took a friendly cup of tea occasionally 


with Mr. and Mrs. Chavasse, and paid a formal.visit to the Rector and 
- Mrs. Leicester once a month.’ 


The new curate, Mr. Hurst, was approved of by Ebury. He was 


possessed of an’ amazing stock of dry,’ book erudition, but was retiring 


atid shy to a fault. He took up his abode at the parish beadle’s’ who 


let furnished lodgings, very comfortable and quiet. ‘ One. day™ he 


received a' visit- from’ Mr. Chavasse, a bluff, hearty, good- tempered 
man,’ who was ‘Steward to the estate of the Earl of Eastberry, a neigh- 
bouring nobleman. ' 

“T was talking to Mr. Leicester yesterday,” began’ Mr. ‘Chavasse, 
shaking hands, “and he told me he thought you were open to. a 
reading engagement for an hour or so in the afternoons.” 

“Certainly,” answered the curate, coughing in the nervous manner 

habitual to him’ when taken by surprise, “I should have no objection 
to: employing ‘my: time in ‘that way, when my duties for, the day 
are over.” 
* That’ rascal of a boy of mine, Arthur—the lad has good abilities, 
I know, for in that respect he takes after his mother. and _Frances, 
yet there’ are ’ nothing but complaints | from school about his not 
getting on.” «| 

“Do you not fancy that his abilities. may lie in a different. direction 
—that ‘he ‘maybe formed by nature for a more bustling’ life than a 
clerical one?” the curate ventured to suggest. 

': “Why, of course; if‘he has not got it in him, it would be of no use 
to force him to be a parson; but there’s such an opening. Lord 
Eastberry has promised me a living for him: Now it has struck me 
that’ if you would ‘come; say at four o'clock, which is the. hour he 
leaves - school, arid hammer something into him until half-past five, 
or six, we might see what stuff he is really made of.’ What do 
you. say ? ” 4’ 

~-“T (could ‘accept. the engagement for every evening excepting 
Saturday,” answered Mr. Hurst. 

“All right,” cried Mr. Chavasse. “One, day lost out of the ,six 
won’t-matter.- And now, ‘sir, what ‘shall’ you, charge - 

The curate ‘hesitated and blushed, and then” named” a very low 


4 . 


sum, ‘ ' 
“Tf it were! rot: that ‘I- haye’ so, many: children pulling at me, I 


should: say it-was-too little: by half,” observed the straightforward Mr. 


Chavasse; “but I can’t stand a high figure. My eldest ‘son has 
VOL, Lix, x 
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turned out wild, and is a shocking expense to me. Shall we begin on 
Monday ?” 

“If you please. I shall be ready.” 

“ And mind,” he added, “ that you always stop and take tea with us, 
when you have no better engagement. I shall tell Mrs. Chavasse to 
insist on that part of the bargain.” 

Thus it came to pass that the Reverend William Hurst became 
very intimate at the house of Mrs. Chavasse. 


Autumn, winter, spring passed; and, with summer, things seemed 
to be brightening again. We speak of Mr. Castonel. He discarded 
his gloomy attire, his cab was repainted a claret colour, and he 
went again into general society. His practice flourished; if he 
had lost his own wives, he seemed lucky in saving those of other 
men. His assistants, like himself, had plenty to do. The gossips 
began to speculate whether he would marry again. “Surely not!” 
cried the timid ones, shaking their heads with a shudder ; “ who would 
venture to have him?” 

One hot afternoon Mr. Rice, one of the qualified assistant-surgeons 
of Mr. Castonel, was walking along a field path. The growing corn, 
rising on either side of him, was ripening, and the gay insects hummed 
pleasantly. He had just quitted a cottage, one of an humble row 
called Beech Cottages, close by. ‘Ah, how d’ye do?” cried he. 
“A lovely afternoon.” 

“Very.” It was the curate who had met him. ‘“ Have you been 
far?” 

“Only to Gaffer Shipley’s. Mr. Castonel received some message 
this morning about the child: he did not choose to go himself, but 
sent me.” 

“Ts it ill?” cried the curate, in tones of alarm. “ It is not baptised. 
I never can get to see the mother about it.” 

“Til, no. A trifle feverish. The poor do cram their children with 
such unwholesome food.” 

‘JT am on my way to Thomas Shipley’s myself,” observed Mr. 
Hurst. ‘“ Mr. Leicester asked me if I had seen him this week, so I 
hought I’d take a walk this way and call upon a few of them. Mr. 
Leicester seems to have a great regard for that old man.” 

‘* A decent man, I believe, he has been all his life,” returned Mr. 
Rice. “And since his daughter forgot herself, people have wished 
to show him more respect than before.” 

“ By the way,” said the curate, “ whose is the child ?” 

Mr. Rice laughed. “You had better ask that question of Mr. 
Castonel. J don’t know.” 

They shook hands and parted; the surgeon proceeding to the 
residence of Mr. Castonel, where he busied himself for some little 
time, making up medicine. He had just concluded his task when 
Mr, Castonel entered, 
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“Well,” said he, “ what was the matter down at Shipley’s ?” 

“Oh, nothing. Child somewhat feverish and stomach out of 
order. I have made up these powders for it. They will set it to 
rights.” 

“ And that?” added Mr. Castonel, glancing from the powders to a 
bottle of mixture. 

“For Mrs. Acre. I am off now to old Flockaway’s.” 

As Mr. Rice quitted the laboratory, he met the tiger. ‘ Some 
medicine to go out, John.” 

“Where to, sir ?” 

“Mr. Castonel will tell you. He is there.” 

John went into the laboratory. ‘Mr. Rice says there’s some 
medicine to go out, sir.” 

Mr. Castonel did not reply immediately. He was writing some- 
thing on a slip of paper. 

“Go to the library,” he said, handing it to John, “and inquire 
whether this book has arrived. If so, bring it.” 

“ Can’t I take the medicine at the same time, sir?” 

“Do as you are bid, and nothing more,” rejoined Mr. Castonel. 
“ Bring me the book, if it is there, and then go with the medicine. 
You see where it is for; the mixture to Mrs. Acre’s, the powders to 
Thomas Shipley’s.” 

The tiger went off whistling, and his master remained in the 
laboratory. But when the boy returned, he was no longer there. 

“ Hannah!” sang out the lad. 

“ What do you want with Hannah?” demanded the housekeeper, 
putting her head outside the kitchen-door. 

“Bid her tell master as the library says he never ordered the book 
at all, as they heered on; but if he wants it they can get it from 
London. Perhaps you'll condescend to tell hin: yourself, Madam 
Muff.” He took up the medicine as he spoke, and went out again. 

Meanwhile the Reverend William Hurst had left the corn-field, and 
proceeded to Gaffer Shipley’s. ‘The Gaffer—as he was styled in the 
village—lay in his bed in the back room. A fall from a ladder had 
laid him on it, and he would never rise again. Dame Vaughan was 
in the front room, sewing. She had been hired to attend the house, 
during a recent illness of Mary Shipley’s. ‘ He is asleep, sir,” she 
whispered, when she saw the curate about to enter: “he dropped off 
just now, and I think it will do him good.” 

Mr. Hurst nodded and drew away. He was bound to several 
cottages in the neighbourhood, so went to them first, and returned 
afterwards to Shipley’s. The Gaffer was awake then. 

“T’m ailing much, sir,” he said. ‘Give my humble duty to Mr. 
Leicester, and thank him for asking. I’m as hot as I can be to-day. 
My skin feels burning.” 

“Did you tell this to Mr. Rice? He might have given you 
something,” 
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“No, sir, I didn’t. I had dropped off asleep when he was here, 
and Dame Vaughan never thought of it. I may be better to-morrow, 
and then I shan’t want physic.” 

As the Gaffer spoke, Mr. Hurst saw the entrance of Mr. Castonel’s 
tiger, the door being open between the two rooms. ‘“ Powders for 
somebody, Dame Vaughan,” said he. ‘ Who’s ill?” 

“This little one,” replied Dame Vaughan, pointing to the infant on 
her lap. 

“That young scaramouch! I thought, perhaps, the Gaffer might 
be a going to walk it.” 

“The Gaffer, poor man, ain’t at all well,” said Dame Vaughan. 

“I say,” resumed the lad, “ where’s Mary? What’s she gone into 
hiding for? Nobody have set eyes on her this age. Give her my 
compliments, and P 

At that moment the boy caught sight of Mr. Hurst. It was quite 
enough. He touched his hat, backed out, and set off home. 

When the curate passed through the front room to leave, he 
stopped and looked down at the baby. ‘It does not appear to be 
very ill, Mrs. Vaughan.” 

‘No, sir, it’s as live and peart as can be, this afternoon. I did 
not see much the matter with it this morning, for my own part, only 
Mary ”—she hesitated—“ Mary would send to tell Mr. Castonel.” 

“* Where is Mary ?” 

“She’s up-stairs,” whispered the woman. ‘She made off there, sir, 
when she saw you a coming. Poor thing, she don’t like yet to face 
the gentlefolks.” 

As Dame Vaughan spoke, she was opening the packet left by the 
tiger. It contained six small neat white papers, which her curiosity 
led her to examine. ‘They disclosed an insignificant portion of grey- 
coloured powder. 

“IT know what that is,” she observed ; “the very best physic you 
can give to a child. Will you please to read the direction for 
me, sir?” 

“*One of these powders to be taken night and morning. Mary 
Shipley’s infant.’ ” 

“Ah, that’s just what Mr. Rice said. Thank you, sir. Good-day. 
Til tell Mary what you say about bringing the baby to church.” 

It was then nearly four o’clock, and the curate, after calling in at 
home to wash his hands and brush his hair, made the best of his way 
to the house of Mr. Chavasse, scarcely knowing whether he was 
progressing thither on his head or his heels. That house contained 
all he could imagine of beauty, and goodness, and love. It was és 
world. Had he not been a clergyman, he might have said his 

paradise. 

Arthur was already in the study. And when the lessons were over, 
the curate entered the drawing-room, he and his fluttering heart. 
There she was, with her graceful form, her fine features, and her 
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dark, brilliant eye. For him there was but one lovely face on earth, 
and it was that of Frances Chavasse. 

To him she was a perfect contrast. Open in manner, ready and 
pleasant in speech, the Reverend William Hurst, when he first knew 
her, could only gaze at her through his spectacles with amazed 
admiration. She detected his homage; she soon detected his love ; 
and, true to her vain nature, she gave it encouragement. Vanity 
was Frances Chavasse’s ruling passion. She was this evening attired 
ina pink muslin dress, very pretty and showy, and when Mr. Hurst 
entered she was standing before the glass, putting some fresh-gathered 
roses into her dark hair, That poor beating heart of his leaped into 
his mouth at the sight. 

“See what I am doing?” she said, perceiving his approach in the 
glass. “ For fun.” 

He took the hand she carelessly extended behind, took it, and 
clasped it, and retained it: for it had come, now, that he no longer 
strove so arduously to conceal his love. 

“ Are they not pretty roses, Mr. Hurst? I plucked them off that 
tree by the lower garden. You know it. Here’s just one left. I 
will give it to you.” 

“And J,” he whispered, taking it from her hand, “will keep it 
for ever.” ° 

“Qh,” cried Frances, laughing, “ what a collection you must have, 
if you have kept all I have given you! You might set up a museum 
of dried flowers.” 

Arthur ran in, and looked at the table with a blank face. ‘ Why 
is tea not ready? It has struck six.” 

“Mamma has gone out: we shall not have tea till she comes home,” 
answered Frances, ‘ Papa has not come in either.” 

“Then I can’t wait,” cried Arthur, ruefully. “I sha’n’t wait.” 

“J would faint if I were you,” retorted Frances. “I know you 
must be famished: though you did take enough dinner for six, at 
one o’clock.” 

“T want to be off to cricket,” returned the lad, ‘I shall get my tea 
in the kitchen. What have you been sticking those things in your 
head for?” 

“For you to admire.” 

“Ah! I expect it is for somebody else to admire. Take care, 
sir,” added the boy, significantly ; “she will flirt your heart out, and 
then turn round and say she didn’t mean it.” 

A glimpse of angry passion flashed into the face of Frances, But 
Arthur escaped from the room. 

“Don’t mind him,” whispered the curate. “All boys are the 
same.” 

“All are not the same,” said Frances, !crossly. ‘Were you the 
same when you were young ?” 

“T never had a sister,” sighed the curate. He drew her hand 
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within his arm, and they rambled into the garden. He had long 
been screwing up his courage to speak more seriously to her, and he 
thought he would do it now. 

“T hope I shall not always remain a curate,” he began, by way of 
introduction. 

“T hope not,” assented Frances. 

“If I were to”—here he was stopped by his nervous cough—“ to 
go into housekeeping, how much do you think it would take?” 

“ Housekeeping! I suppose you mean, set up a house and keep 
servants ?” 

“Yes,” coughed the curate. ‘Were I lucky enough to obtain a 
preferment of two hundred a year, would it do?” 

“You would have hard work to spend it all, you yourself. Look 
at that lime-tree : pretty, is it not?” 

“Not by myself,” returned the curate, a rosy hue on his thin 
cheek. “If I had one to share it with me ?” 

“That’s another thing,” said Frances, with a laugh. ‘She might 
be fond of dress and nonsense, as I am, and then she would spend 
you out of house and home.” 

“Oh, Frances,” he murmured, his nervous tone giving place to an 
impassioned one, as he clasped her hands in his, and turned his 
spectacles lovingly upon her face, “I know I ought not yet to speak 
of it; but, give me a hope—that should the time come when I am 
justified in asking for you, I shall not ask in vain.” 

Frances drew her hands away, and speeded towards the house. 
“Tt will be soon enough to talk of that when the time does come,” 
was her light answer. To the simple mind of Mr. Hurst it conveyed 
all he wished for. 

Mrs. Chavasse came in. And scarcely had they sat down to tea, 
when one of the servants appeared and said that a boy wanted Mr. 
Hurst. 

“Don’t disturb yourself!” cried Mr. Chavasse, as the curate was 
rising. ‘Let Nancy ask what he wants,” 

“It is Ned Long, the mason’s boy from Beech Cottages,” said 
the servant. 

“What can he want?” wondered the curate. “I gave them 
relief to-day.” 

“Send him round to the window, Nancy,” said Mr. Chavasse. 

A young ragamuffin, in a very dilapidated state of clothes, was 
soon discerned approaching the large window, which was open to 
the ground. He took off an old blue cap, and displayed a shock 
head of light hair. 

“‘ What is it, Ned ?” cried the curate. 

“Please, sir,” answered the lad, lifting his sunburnt, freckled 
countenance “I have been to Mr. Leicester’s, and he telled me to 
come and ask whether Mr. Hurst was here.” 

“Well, you see I am,” replied Mr. Hurst, with a half smile. 
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“ He said, please, as I was to tell you what I had telled him, and 
would you go on quick, and he’d get a fly and come after, but he was 
too bad to walk.” 

“Go where?” cried the curate. ‘To Mr. Leicester’s ?” 

“No, sir, to Gaffer Shipley’s. He’s took awful.” 

“ How? Is he worse?” 

“He’s a dying, sir; Dame Vaughan said I was to sayso. He 
can’t hold hisself still on his bed for screeching. And the babby’s a 
dying and a screeching ; it’s on Dame Vaughan’s lap, it is, and she 
says they won’t be alive many minutes, and it’s the physic as she 
give ’em.” 

They had risen, all of them, and gathered round the window, 
looking at the boy. Mrs. Chavasse spoke, in her sharp, hasty way. 

“What is it you are saying, Ned Long? ‘Tell your tale properly. 
Who is it that is dying down at Shipley’s ?” 

“The Gaffer, ma’am, and the babby.” 

“ Both?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“T never heard of such a thing. You must have brought your tale 
wrong, boy.” 

“ Dame Vaughan says as it’s the physic.” 

“What physic ?” 

“IT doesn’t know.” 

“T never saw such a stupid boy! who is to make out what he 
means ?” irritably repeated Mrs. Chavasse, her curiosity forcibly 
excited. “Mr. Hurst Why, where’s Mr. Hurst? He has 
never gone without taking his tea !” 

He had, and was striding over the ground towards Thomas 
Shipley’s cottage. A strange scene presented itself there. The baby 
was lying dead, and the old man, on his bed, seemed in danger of 
dissolution. ‘‘ What is the cause of this?” questioned the curate. 

“T don’t know what’s the cause,” sobbed Dame Vaughan. ‘‘I hope 
no blame won’t be laid to me.” 

It appeared that the Gaffer had had his tea at four o’clock, and 
seemed refreshed and better after it. At six, when Dame Vaughan 
undressed the infant, she remarked that it appeared so well as scarcely 
to need the powder. 

“Suppose we give father one of the powders?” suggested Mary, a 
modest-looking, gentle girl, who, until recent events, had been in high 
favour in the village. “If they are fever powders, it might do him 
good ; and it couldn’t do him harm, any way.” 

“ Ay, sure ; it’s agood thought,” assented Dame Vaughan. “ We'll 
give him one to-night and!another in the morning. This child won't 
want ’em all.” 

So they mixed up two powders, giving old Shipley his, first, lest he 
should fall asleep ; and the other to the child. Soon after the latter 
had swallowed it, it began to scream, and writhe, and toss convulsively. 
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Its legs were drawn up, and then stretched out stiff, whilst its face, to 
use Dame Vaughan’s words, was not then the face of a baby. The 
neighbours came flocking in, and, suddenly, sounds were heard from 
Gaffer Shipley’s bed: he was screaming and writhing like the child. 
Widow Thorpe’s boy was despatched for Mr. Castonel, and another 
as we have seen, to Mr. Leicester’s. 

The boy, Thorpe, was flying along, proud to be of service and full 
of excitement when, by a piece of good fortune, which Dame Vaughan 
declared she should ever be thankful for, he espied Mr. Castonel. 
‘“* He was a standing outside the lodge, where the strange lady lives,” 
said the boy, afterwards, “and, if he had been a waiting for me, he 
couldn’t have been a standing out better.” The boy made up to 
him, panting. ‘Please, sir, will you run down to Gaffer Shipley’s ?” 

“‘ What for ?” asked Mr. Castonel. 

“They are both a howling horrid, sir. Dame Vaughan says it must 
have been the powders as they took.” 

“ Both who?” quickly demanded Mr. Castonel. 

“* Mary Shipley’s little ’un and the Gaffer, sir. They give ’em a 
powder apiece, and mother says . 

“* What the !” burst forth Mr. Castonel, glaring on the boy. 
‘“* Who gave one to old Shipley ?” 

Master Thorpe shrank aside. He did not, just then, like the face of 
Mr. Castonel. ‘“‘ Here,” added the surgeon, writing a line on the leaf 
of his pocket-book, and tearing it out, “take that to my house. 
Mr. Rice will give you something to bring down. Run all the way.” 

The boy ran one way, Mr. Castonel ran the other. He flew over 
the ground at his utmost speed, and was soon at the cottage. The 
baby was dead: Mary was stretched over it, sobbing and crying, and 
the gossips were crying over Her. 

“‘ Now, the first thing, a clearance,” exclaimed the surgeon, “and 
then I may come to the bottom of this. Leave the cottage, every 
one of you.” 

He held the door open, and the women filed out. Then he turned 
to Dame Vaughan. ‘“ Have you any warm water ?” 

“Not a drop, sir,” she sobbed, ‘‘and the fire’s out. It was the 
powders, and it couldn’t have been nothing else. Mr. Rice must have 
sent poison in mistake for wholesome physic.” 

“TI should think not,” remarked Mr. Castonel. “ Let me see 
those that are left. Mary,” he irritably added, “ don’t sob and moan 
in that way; that will do no good. One, two, three, four. Are 
these all ?” 

“All, sir,” replied Dame Vaughan. ‘Six come, and them’s the 
four what’s left.” 

Mr. Castonel carried them in his hand through the room where 
Thomas Shipley was lying, and went out to the back door, which he 
closed after him, and examined them, alone, in the yard. Possibly 
for greater light. 
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“ There is nothing wrong with these powders,” he said, when he 
returned. “ However, Dame Vaughan, you had best take charge of 
them, in case they should be asked for.” 

“T’ll lock ’em up in Mary’s drawer,” she sobbed. ‘I know it was 
the powders, and [’ll stick to it till I drops.” 

“Do so at once. Here, take them. And then go amongst the 
neighbours and see if you can borrow some warm water. If we can 
get a quart of it down the Gaffer’s throat, till what I have sent for 
comes, so much the better. Halloa! where are you off to?” 

“T thought you told me to fetch some warm water,” answered 
Dame Vaughan, arresting her footsteps. 

“But I did not tell you to leave the key in the drawer. The 
powders are perfectly harmless, but it may be as well, in justice to 
Mr. Rice, to let other people think so.” 

Mr. Rice and young Thorpe came together, full pelt, and it was 
soon after their entrance that Mr. Hurst appeared. When the Gaffer 
had been attended to, Dame Vaughan returned to the powders. 

“ The powders were all right,” said Mr. Rice. “T’ll stake my life 
upon it. Where are they? They were only hydrargyrus cum creta,” 
he added to Mr. Castonel. 

“T know they were. I have examined them.” 

Dame Vaughan unlocked the drawer, and put the powders on the 
table before Mr. Rice. He opened all four of the papers. The 
curate, Mr. Castonel, and Dame Vaughan stood and watched him, 
“These are the powders I sent,” he observed. .“ They are quite 
right. They are only the common grey-powder, Dame Vaughan.” 

Dame Vaughan still looked unconvinced. 

“Let her take charge of them,” said Mr. Castonel. “It may be 
more satisfactory.” 

“Ts it possible,” interposed the curate, “that the powders can in 
any way have been changed ?—wrong ones administered ? ” 

Mr. Castonel turned his eye upon him, an eye that looked as if it 
would have liked to strike him dead as a child. “No, sir,” he coldly 
said, “I should think it is not possible. Did you wish to cast a 
suspicion on Mrs, Vaughan ?” 

“Nay,” cried the curate, “certainly not. I would not cast a 
suspicion upon any one. It was but an idea that occurred to me, and 
I spoke it out.” 

Gaffer Shipley recovered, the baby was buried, and the affair 
remained a mystery. A mystery that has never been positively solved. 
Other medical men, upon being pressed into the inquiry, pronounced 
the powders to be an innocent and proper medicine, frequently given 
to children. 

That same night, at an early starlight hour, Frances Chavasse was 
lingering still in their garden. She looked frequently towards a side- 
gate, by which visitors, who were familiar with the house, sometimes 
entered. It seemed that she was restless; anxious; impatient. 
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Whoever she was expecting, kept her waiting long. Was it Mr. 
Hurst ? 

It was not Mr. Hurst who entered; it was Mr. Castonel. What ! 
were ¢hey lovers? Surely yes; for he strained her to his heart, and 
held her to him, and covered her face with his impassioned kisses ; as 
he had, in other days, ay, even in that same garden, strained to him 
Caroline Hall and Ellen Leicester. Was his love for her genuine ? 
Had it been so for his former wives ? No matter: theirs had been for 
him: and neither had loved him more fervently than did Frances 
Chavasse. Verily Mr. Castonel must have possessed powers of 
fascination unknown to other men! Frances had played herself off 
upon the unhappy curate, partly to gratify her vanity, partly as a 
blind, for she and Mr. Castonel had long had an understanding in secret. 

*“‘ The Reverend William Hurst has been explicit to-night,” whispered 
Frances in mocking tones. 

“The fool!” interrupted Mr. Castonel ; and the glare of his eye 
was such as it had been twice before, that evening. Frances did not 
see it ; she was leaning on his breast. 

“He asked me how much it would take to keep two,” she went on, 
laughing. ‘And would I have him if he were given a rich living of 
two hundred a year. Gervase, I think, I do think, he will nearly die 
when—when—he knows.” 

“T hope he will,” fiercely uttered Mr. Castonel. ‘ Frances, the 
time is drawing near that I shall speak to your father.” 

“Yet a little longer,” she sighed. ‘“ He happened to say, only last 
night, that it seemed but yesterday since Ellen died. Mamma must 
break it to him, whenever it is spoken of. She can turn him round 
her little finger.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A VAIN REMONSTRANCE. 


OnE Saturday afternoon, in September, the Reverend Christopher 
Leicester sent for his curate. It was to inform him that he found 
himself unable to preach on the morrow, as had been his intention. 

‘Are you worse ?” inquired Mr. Hurst. 

“ A little thing upsets me now, and I have heard some news to-day, 
which, whether true or not, will take me days to get over, for it has 
brought back to me too forcibly one who is gone. Who is that?” 
quickly added the rector, as a shout was heard outside the window. 

“It is only Arthur Chavasse. I met him at the gate, and he ran 
in with me.” 

“ Let him come in, let him come in,” cried Mr. Leicester, eagerly. 
“He can tell me if it be true.” Mr. Hurst called to him. 

“How are you, sir?” said Arthur, holding out his hand. ‘ And how 
is Mrs, Leicester ?” 
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The rector shook his head. “ As well, my boy, as we can expect 
to be on this side the grave. Arthur, when you shall be as I am 
health and strength gone, there is only one thing that will give you 
comfort.” 

“ And what’s that, sir?” asked Arthur fearlessly. 

‘The remembrance of a well-spent life: a conscience that says 
you have done good in it, not evil. Good to your fellow-creatures, 
for Christ’s sake, Who did so much good for you.” 

‘But are we to have no play?” inquired Arthur, whose ideas of 
“ doing good,” like those of too many others, savoured only of gloom. 

“ Ay, play; play, my boy, while you may; youth is the season for 
it. But, in the midst of it, love your fellow-creatures: be ever ready 
to do them a kindness: should any fancied injury rise up in your 
heart whispering you to return evil for evil, oh! yield not to the 
impulse. You will be thankful for it when your days are numbered.” 

“Yes, sir. There’s a boy outside has gone off with my cricket-bat. 
It’s Tom Chewton. I was going after him to give him a drubbing. 
Perhaps I had better make him hand over the bat, and leave the 
drubbing out ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Leicester, whilst the curate turned away 
his head to hide a smile. ‘“ Arthur, I have heard to-day that you are 
going to lose your sister Frances.” ‘ 

“To lose her!” echoed the boy. “Oh yes, I know what you 
mean. And I am sure it’s true, although Mrs. Frances is so sly over 
it, else why should she be having such heaps of new clothes? I said 
to her the other day, ‘I reckon I shall get some rides inside the cab 
now, instead of behind it,’ and she turned scarlet and threw a cushion 
at me.” 

“Tt is really so, then! that she marries Mr. Castonel !” 

“ He has been making love to her this year past, only they did it 
on the sly,” continued Arthur. “JZ saw. She’s always interfering 
with us boys: we shall have twice the fun when she’s gone. Where’s 
Mr. Hurst ?” 

“Take this, Arthur,” cried the rector, handing him a fine pear 
which was on the table. ‘‘ Good-bye, my lad.” 

“Thank you, sir. Good-bye. I'll leave out Tom Chewton’s 
drubbing.” 

Arthur ran out. Mr. Hurst stood at the end of the path, against 
the iron railings. ‘ Isn’t thisastunning pear?” I Why, what’s 
the matter, sir?” 

“A spasm,” gasped the curate. ‘Run off to your playfellows, 
Arthur.” 

“Will you eat this pear, sir?” said the boy, gazing with concern 
at his white face. “It may do you good. I have only taken one 
bite out of it.” 

“No, no my lad. Eat it yourself, and run away.” 
Arthur did as he was bid, and the miserable clergyman, feeling 
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himself what he was, a dupe, dragged his footsteps towards his home. 
The sun shone brilliantly, but the heart’s sunshine had gone out from 
him for ever. 

The news took Ebury by surprise. What! marry Frances 
Chavasse, the early friend of his two first wives! Some of them 
remembered the nonsensical declaration attributed to Mr. Castonel 
when he first came to Ebury—that only one of the three young ladies 
was to his taste, but he would marry them all. The “one” being 
generally supposed to indicate Ellen Leicester. 

The preparations, commenced for the marriage, were on an 
extensive scale. The tiger flew one day into the kitchen at his 
master’s, with the news that there was a new chariot in the course of 
construction, and that he was no longer to be a despised tiger in 
buttons, but a footman in a splendid livery. 

“ A pretty footman you will make!” was the slighting response of 
the housekeeper, whilst Hannah suspended her ironing in admiration. 

“And the new coachman’s to be under me,” he continued, dancing 
round in a circle three feet wide. ‘“ Of course I shall have the upper 
hand of him. Sodon’t you go for to disparage me before him, 
Madam Muff, if you please.” 

“Did master say he was to be under you?” inquired Hannah. 

“It’s to be such a gorgeous livery,” the tiger went on, avoiding the 
question, “lavender and gold, or pink and amber, one o’ them two, 
with spangled vests to match. And there’s going to be a new lady’s- 
maid, Mrs. Muff, over you.” 

“John !” uttered the housekeeper, in a tone of warning. 

“ She’s hired o’ purpose,” persisted the tiger, dodging out of Mrs. 
Muff's way, and improving upon his invention. ‘And the house is 
to be gutted of this precious shabby old furniture, and bran new put 
in, from cellar to garret. The beds is to be of silk, and the tables of 
ivory, and the walls is to be gilded, and one o’ the rooms is to have 
a glass floor, that Miss Chavasse may see her feet in it. I know what 
—if master is determined to have her, he’s paying for her.” 

He dodged away, for Mrs. Muff’s countenance was growing 
ominous. But, setting aside a few inaccuracies, inventions and 
embellishments of his own, the tiger’s information was, on the whole, 
correct ; and Mrs. Chavasse and her daughter were lifted out of their 
ordinary realm into one that savoured not of sober reality. They 
revelled in the fine clothes making for Frances, in the luxurious 
establishment preparing to receive her, in the wondering admiration 
of Ebury ; and they revelled in the triumph over Mrs. Leicester. If 
her daughter had once been preferred to Frances, their turn had 
come now: there had been no costly furniture, or painted carriages, 
or superfluity of servants prepared for Ellen. 

These preparations, in all their magnitude, burst, without warning, 
upon the astonished senses of Mr. Chavasse. He turned all over in 
a cold perspiration, and went storming into the presence of his wife 
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and daughter. Mrs. Chavasse always, as she expressed it, “ managed ” 
her husband, consequently she had taken her own time for telling 
him ; but it happened that he heard the news from another quarter. 
We allude more particularly now to the pomp and show contemplated 
for the wedding-day : it was that raised the ire of Mr. Chavasse. 

“What a couple of born idiots you must be! I have been told 
Frances is going to have four bridesmaids.” 

“Well?” 

“And a heap of noise and parade: horses and carriages, and 
servants and favours 4 

“Now don’t put yourself out,” equably interposed Mrs. Chavasse. 

“And not satisfied with all that, you are going to have flowers 
strewed up the churchyard path for her to walk upon!” And his 
voice almost rose to a shout. ‘“ Hadn’t you better have a carpet laid 
down through the street ?” 

“T did think of that,” was Mrs. Chavasse’s cool reply. 

“Goodness be gracious to me! The place will think I have 
turned fool, to suffer it.” 

“Let them,” said Mrs, Chavasse. “ Her wedding does not come 
every day.” 

“T had a misgiving that something was going on, I declare I had, 
when you badgered me into asking Lord Eastberry to give her away,” 
continued Mr. Chavasse, rubbing his heated face. “I wish I 
hadn’t, What a fool Zell think me! A land-steward’s daughter 
marrying a country surgeon, and coming out in this style! It’s 
disgusting.” 

“ My dear, you’ll make yourself ill. Speak lower. Frances, this is 
the wrong pattern.” 

“ And that’s not the worst of it. Mrs. Chavasse, listen, for I will 
be heard. It is perfectly barbarous to enact all this in the eyes of 
the Rector and Mrs. Leicester. I shall never be able to look them in 
the face again.” 

“You'll get over that.” 

“ Any one but you would have a woman’s feelings on the matter. 
I tell you it is nothing less than a direct insult to them—a wicked 
triumph over their dead child. You ought to shrink from it, Frances, 
if your mother does not.” 

But poor Mr. Chavasse could gain no satisfaction from either, though 
he nearly talked himself into a fever. Mrs. Chavasse always had been 
mistress, and always would be. Everybody, save Mrs. Chavasse 
herself, thought and Azew that what she was doing was ridiculous and 
absurd. Even Mr. Castonel dreaded the display. But nothing 
stopped Mrs. Chavasse, and the wedding-day rose in triumph. It was 
a sunny day in December, less cold than is usual: but Ebury was in 
too much excitement to think of cold. Never had such a wedding 
been seen there. You might have walked on the people’s heads all 
round the church, and inside the church you could not have walked at 
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all, When the crowd saw the flowers on the narrow path between the 
graves—lovely flowers from the gardens of Eastberry—they asked each 
other what could possess Mrs. Chavasse. 

The bridal procession started. ‘The quiet carriage of the dean of 
a neighbouring cathedral city led the way. He was an easy, good- 
natured dean, loving good cheer, even when it came in the shape of a 
wedding-breakfast, and Mrs. Chavasse had manceuvred to get him to 
officiate, “‘ to meet the Earl of Eastberry,” so his carriage headed the 
van. But, ah, reader! whose equipage is this which follows? It is 
new and handsome, the harness of its fine horses glitters with 
ornaments, the purple-and-drab liveries of its servants look wonderful 
in the sun. Mr. Castonel’s arms are on its panels, and Mr. Castonel 
himself, impervious as ever to the general eye, sits within it. Behind 
—can it be?—yes, it is our old friend the tiger, a really good-looking 
youth in his new appurtenances ; his dignity, however, is somewhat 
marred by the familiar nods and winks he bestows upon his friends 
in the crowd. Now comes the fashionable carriage of the Earl of 
Eastberry, with its showy emblazonments and its prancing steeds. 
The bride sits in it, with her vanity, and her beauty, and her rich 
attire ; the earl (as good-natured a man as the dean) is opposite to her, 
lounging carelessly ; Mrs. Chavasse, puffed up with pride, looks out 
on all sides, demanding the admiration of the spectators; and Mr. 
Chavasse sits with a red face, and does not dare to look at all, for he 
is thoroughly ashamed of the whole affair, and of the string of carriages 
yet to come. 

The intention of Mr. and Mrs. Leicester to leave home for the day 
had been frustrated, for the Rector had slipped down some stairs the 
previous night and injured his ankle. ‘They sat at home in all their 
misery, listening to the gay show outside, and to the wedding-bells. 
The remembrance of their lost child was wringing their hearts: her 
loving childhood, her endearing manners, her extreme beauty, er 
disobedience, and her melancholy death. Verily this pomp and 
pageantry was to them an insult, as Mr. Chavasse had said; an 
inexcusable and bitter mockery. It was Ellen’s husband that was 
being made happy with another, it was Ellen’s early friend who was now 
to usurp her place. Oh, Mrs. Chavasse! did it never once occur to you 
that day, to read alesson from the past? You sat by your child’s side, 
swelling with folly and exultation, but did no warning, no shadow fall 
upon you? Already had Mr. Castonel wedded two flowers as fair as 
she, and where are they? No, no; the imagination of Mrs. Chavasse, 
at its widest range, never extended to so dreadful a fate for Frances. 

“* What with weddings and buryings, he has played a tolerable part 
at this church,” observed one of the mob, gazing after Mr. Castonel. 

Yes, he had: but he made the marriage responses as clearly and 
firmly as though he had never made them to others, then lying within 
a few yards of him. He knelt there, and vowed to love and cherish 
her, and when the links were irrevocably fastened he led her out 
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through the admiring crowd, over the crushed flowers, to the new 
carriage. John, not a whit less vain, just then, than his new mistress, 
held the door open, and Frances entered it. She could not have told 
whether her pride was greater at taking her seat, for the first time, in 
a chariot of her own, or during the few minutes that she had occupied 
the coroneted carriage of the Earl of Eastberry. 

More pomp, more display, more vanity at the breakfast, where 
Frances sat on Lord Eastberry’s right hand, and Mrs. Chavasse on 
that of the dean, and then the new carriage drew up again, with four 
horses and two postboys, and Hannah instead of John, seated behind 
it. A little delay, to the intense gratification of the assembled mob, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Castonel came out and entered it, to be conveyed 
on the first stage of their honeymoon. A singular circumstance 
occurred as they were whirled along. Leaning over a roadside gate, 
and looking openly at the chariot, watching for it, with a scornful 
triumph on her handsome face, stood the strange lady who inhabited 
the lodge. She waved her hand at Mr. Castonel, and the latter, with 
a sudden rush of red to his impassive countenance, leaned back in 
the carriage. Frances did not speak: she saw it: but the time 
had scarcely come for her to inquire particulars about his mysterious 
relation. Ere Mr. Castonel had well recovered his equanimity, 
they flew past another gate, and there, peeping only, and concealing 
herself as much as possible, rose the pale, sad face of Mary Shipley. 
Mr. Castonel drew back again. Frances spoke now. 

“Gervase ! Mary Shipley was hiding behind that gate; peeping at 
us. How strange! Did you see her?” 

“My dearest, no. I see but you. You are mine now, Frances, 
for ever.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN, 


3y CHARLES W. Wood, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR or “IN THE 
Lotus Lanp,” “ Lerrers rromM Sourit AFRICA,” ETC., ETC. 


“a "THE drive to Azpeitia 
and the visit to 
the convent of Loyola 
were memorable events. 
Amidst the halls and 
corridors of the Santa 
Casa, and the Moresque 
remains of the ancient 
town, we had felt very far 
out of the world. That 
long night drive back to 
St. Sebastian under the 
stars had been full of 
charm. The undulating 
Pyrenees rose on all sides 
in weird, exaggerated 
outlines. We dashed 
through villages where 
closed doors announced 
the hour of repose, and 
only lights gleaming from 
a window here and there 
gave sign of life. But we 
could not look within, 
Ra ask: i * upon the domestic 
et ee suas ~~. @ramas which here, as 
WEST DOORWAY, MIRAFLORES, elsewhere, repeat them- 
selves. ‘The trees about us were faintly shaped, and, as they ever do, 
looked solemn and mysterious. We heard the river running its 
eternal course, but did not stop even to watch the travelling stars 
upon its surface. Our horses galloped with a will, ever onwards, 
never slackening speed. So the end came at last, and was not 
unwelcome. 

After a late dinner we went out again, involuntarily turning our 
steps towards the shore. Ten o’clock had long struck; the whole 
town was in repose; streets were deserted. When we reached the 
sea, the silence and solitude only made it still more impressive. 
Under the stars we faintly traced the long white line of foam as the 
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waves broke gently upon the beach. Round the rocks of the coast 
we heard the thunder of the waters breaking in upon the dark silent 
night, a sound that never ceases. J’ar away stretched the black wide 
waste of ocean. Here and there gleamed the lights of a vessel slowly 
passing westward. Above us rose the outlines of the coast, crowned 
by citadel and forts. Amidst them we pictured that little handful 
of graves sacred to the memory of the brave men who had fallen 


in the service of their country. ‘There they alike in trembling 
hope repose.” None could desire a lovelier spot, or a more 
appropriate. 


St. Sebastian in the dusk of night was more interesting than by day. 
The garish modern element was subdued, refined, concealed. Down 
on the port everything was still; but the outlines of vessels and masts 
were discernible and lost nothing of their picturesqueness. Their 
lights threw long trailing pathways upon the waters. Santa Lucia 
was hushed in slumber, but her beacon flashed its warning over the 
wide Bay of Biscay to vessels passing east and west. ‘To-night there 
was little need of warning. The noisy winds blew not, no storm 
was brewing; no witches’ cauldron was being stirred to ‘“hubble 
bubble, toil and trouble.” All unfriendly elements were sleeping. 

The next day we left the old town to its repose, placidly waiting 
for next year’s summer. ‘The lady who served the delicious made- 
leines had given us a bow as we passed her richly assorted window. 
Her lips had framed “Au revoir, messieurs; revenez avec les 
hirondelles et les beaux jours.” H. C. slightly coloured up as 
he remembered a bygone passage-at-arms. We passed on to the 
railway station, and before long the train was slowly steaming away. 

In Spain the trains do everything slowly and deliberately. It is 
the worst system in Europe we have met with: the officials are the 
least courteous and obliging. Carriages are uncomfortable; every 
compartment is free to smokers. They are bound by law to have 
one compartment for non-smokers, but the officials avoid the law on 
every possible occasion. More often than not, when we asked for 
such a compartment to be set apart, the request was quietly 
passed over. This led to two alternatives: the endurance of a great 
nuisance, or the expense of a coup¢e. These smokers add much 
to the discomfort of travelling, for they never cease. Being of a 
chilly nature, they insist upon closed windows. When the carriage 
is filled with a dense cloud, they seem delighted and at their ease. 
As the tobacco is often bad, the effect of several hours of such 
atmosphere upon those who are not smoking may be imagined. The 
long lingering of the trains at every station is wearisome in the 
extreme, Very few trains run in the twenty-four hours. The lines 
are in the hands of private companies—in some cases, a private 
individual. They do not pay, and energy and enterprise have no 
encouragement. As the country is large, it happens that through 
many of the towns the solitary train passes only in the dead of night. 
Y 2 
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Often we found ourselves at a junction at midnight, patrolling the 
platform for a couple of hours, waiting our corresponding train. 

To-day on leaving St. Sebastian we had a long journey before us, 
Our destination was Burgos, which we were supposed to reach about 
nine at night. For some hours, the scenery was magnificent, 
Though the lines are not well laid, much of the railway is splendid 
engineering. The difficulties of construction were enormous, the 
cost proportionate. We passed through the Western extremities of 
the Pyrenees: now losing the mountains and sweeping through 
vast plains; now returning to their very centre. There were 
moments when granite walls of colossal size, reaching, as it seemed, 
to cloudland, surrounded us. But to-day there were no clouds; 
the sky was clear and blue, and only a few snow-white vapours 
sailed along like angels’ wings unfolded. 

We skirted many a village in the plain, often looking down upon 
it from a great height as the train climbed upwards into a mountain 
pass. Nothing more picturesque than these villages could be 
imagined. Wonderful red roofs, looking a thousand years old, 
harmonised with the green plains on which they stood: marvellous 
examples of colouring, differing from anything we had ever seen 
elsewhere. Many a small stream ran its course, reflecting the village 
that was sure to stand upon its banks. These wide plains of the 
Basque country are very fertile, and if more earnestly cultivated, 
would yield rich revenues. 

Occasionally the train stopped at an old town. One of the first 
of these was Hernani, built on the slope of the hill of St. Barbara, 
and worthy a passing visit. We had to content ourselves to-day 
with what could be seen from the line: houses dark with age, 
and overhanging eaves that almost touched each other. In some 
ways it reminded us of Fontarabia, with its medizeval palaces. Above 
it rose the heights crowned with fortifications which have played 
their part both in civil and other wars. This is the birthplace of 
Juan de Urbieta, a soldier who rose to the rank of chevalier after 
taking Francis I. prisoner at the battle of Pavia. His body reposes 
in the church. Here the British troops were defeated in 1837 under 
Sir De Lacy Evans. 

At Tolosa we were at the ancient capital of Guipuzcoa, much of 
which, nevertheless, is modern: a manufacturing town for cloth and 
p2per, partly owing to an abundant supply of water from neigh- 
bouring streams. It lies in a laughing valley. Between this and 
the next station we crossed the River Oria fifteen times on a succes- 
sion of stone or iron bridges, one of which measures some 70 yards 
in length. Small towns, such as Alegria, were visions of antique 
loveliness. The ever-winding course of the river added much to the 
picturesque landscape. Viaducts here and there seemed to connect 
the mountain chains, We shot through innumerable and tantalising 
tunnels. The engineering skill overcoming these difficulties seemed 
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a marvel. Valleys and plains were a series of 
richly cultivated fields and wooded slopes, with 
many a solitary habitation, many a small village. 
The country of the Areria was especially lovely 
and productive. Gradually ascending beside the 
mountain of Aitzgorry, we looked down upon end- 
less forests of oak trees, chestnuts and walnuts ; 
the autumn tints still gorgeous, and of surpassing 
richness. At frequent intervals the villages with 
their ancient red roofs might be called ravishing. 
Many seemed steeped in the last stage of decay 
and dilapidation; as though the rumbling of a 
passing train or the whisper of an earthquake would 
bring them in ruin to the ground; but this was 
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only the effect of time ; the exquisite tone thrown over them by the 
rolling ages. In reality they were neither ruinous nor poverty-stricken, 

So it went on until we reached Vitoria, the capital of the Basque 
Province of Alava : a wonderful town with medieval walls and streets 
narrow and winding, something after the manner of Toledo. The 
town lies on a hill and commands the surrounding plains. Its 
market-place is picturesque with ancient houses and Moorish case- 
ments, and the cathedral of Santa Maria, which dates from 1150, with 
its magnificent Gothic portals, to which a flight of steps adds dignity 
and grandeur: a church with wonderful red roofs and an interesting 
belfry. On market days, when the country people assemble, the 
scene is lively and animated. Near here was fought the famous 
battle under Wellington against the I‘rench: a victory so decisive in 
the annals of the Peninsular war. The town is divided into three 
distinct parts: the upper, old town, and new town. It is surrounded 
by lovely walks and exquisite gardens that, in summer, make Vitoria 
a very agreeable sojourn. 

After a long halt, almost sufficient to see the whole town, 
we steamed leisurely away again. The afternoon shadows were 
lengthening; the sun was nearing the horizon. Gorgeous tones 
filled the sky; the white clouds had turned into flaming swords; 
deep orange and red marked the west; the peak of many a hill 
seemed blazing with fire. The afterglow, as though it would never 
die out, kept fading and returning with richer and more vivid 
colouring. Afar off, the sky seemed the very portal of heaven. 
Wonderful was the repose. ‘The sun had gone down in a deep red 
ball, slowly, silently, majestically. Then it was that mountain peaks 
reflected his glory and blazed with fire. Here and there in the vast 
plains rocky hills rose for all the world like medizval castles, and 
these too seemed to shoot forth tongues of flame. We appeared 
steeped in celestial splendour. 

just about this time, before the gloaming began to wrap every- 
thing with a sense of mystery, we steamed through the famous 
Pass of Pancorbo. Perhaps nowhere else is so visible the engi- 
neering skill brought to bear in constructing this railway. Giant 
walls of rock with sharp peaks, towered heavenwards ; perpendicular 
surfaces of granite; enormous mountains from which material 
might be taken to build all the cities of the world. We rolled 
over wonderful bridges and looked into thrilling depth: viaducts that 
spanned laughing valleys and sparkling streams. In some parts 
the granite walls seemed about to close in and crush us to powder. 
Huge mountains met within fifty yards of each other, as though 
marshalled in battle array. 

At the entrance of this magnificent pass two ruined castles added 
to the romance of the scene ; vestiges of bygone days. In the more 
ancient once dwelt Count Roderick, and here he is said to have laid 
the foundation for his downfall. These also, caught the reflection of 
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the setting sun, and their crags and broken battlements flamed blood- 
red. The train steamed slowly and solemnly, as though in response 
to our eager outlooking, our longing to stand still whilst the sun went 
down and the blood-red tones faded to the greyness of night. One, 
the Castle of Santa Marta, was built in the illustrious and romantic days 


of the Moors: that people who had such marvellous conceptions of the 
beautiful. The other, Santa Engracia is more modern, and crowns 
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a mountain height. Not time but revenge brought it to premature 
decay. It was destroyed by the French in 1823, under the commard 
of the Prince of Hohenlohe. 

And so on through strange effects, to which the heavens contri- 
buted as much as the earth; until we halted at Briviesca, with its 
narrow streets running so parallel with each other, and its frail 
surrounding walls. Isabella the Good is said to have taken it as her 
model in constructing Santa Fé in the middle ages. 
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Night was now rapidly falling, and it was fortunate that the grandeur 

of the scenery was for the most part over. We had nothing to regret 
with the darkness. Wide, bare, desolate plains to which the lingering 
light in the. west lent an inexpressible charm and mystery: the plains 
of Castile. Jar off, one almost fancied it possible to trace the outlines 
of the once splendid and wealthy monastery of San Salvador, reposing 
in its rich valley, watered by four rivers. Here for long ages the 
Benedictines held sway, rejoicing in a peace only to be found so far 
from the world. It was founded in ror1, by the Count Don Sancho, 
as a burial-place for himself: hoping, perhaps, to secure in death a 
repose life had denied him. So the splendid Gothic edifice rose stone 
by stone, and the Royal tombs adorn the Chapel, which still stands, 
though not altogether undesecrated. In 1835, the monks were turned 
out, and for a time the monastery was transformed into barracks, and 
the soldiers injured the tombs and destroyed many beauties. In 
days gone by the monastery was much visited by travellers. Now 
the railroad has deprived it of that small glory. Travellers rush 
past Briviesca on their way to Burgos or Madrid, and few think of 
alighting to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Don Sancho. The 
solemn silence of the plain is broken only by the sound of flowing 
waters, 

Night had fallen, all light had at last died out of the west, nine 
o’clock had struck, when we reached Burgos. We strained our gaze 
into the darkness for some sign or outline of the cathedral, but in 
vain. The station lies outside the town, and nothing met the view but 
impenetrable sky and glittering stars. 

The magic syllables thrilled us as they were called out by the 
officials. Burgos had for years been one of our dreams. We expected 
to find it a wonder of the world. Its cathedral was supposed to be 
matchless ; a sort of architectural Ultima Thule of charm and effort. 
We had long been haunted by visions of splendour, refinement, and 
medieval remains. The town was surrounded bya halo of marvellous 
legends ; it was the home of the famous Cid. No wonder that its 
syllables were thrilling: and that we expected much from this ancient 
city reposing in the barren plains of Castile. 

We exchanged the train for a rattling omnibus, which took its 
accustomed way down a long straight road lined with trees, beside 
which ran the river Arlanzon: a deep silent stream, that could 
bear witness to many a deed of horror, many a life secretly disposed 
of, from the days when the Goths first inhabited these vast plains, 
to the somewhat less barbarous but still more treacherous times of 
the Cid. 

Soon we came to the lights of the town and were somewhat dis- 
enchanted to see huge electric globes blazing upon the boulevard 
facing the river. Not the picturesque oil lamp, this, swung across the 
street, sacred to antiquity and the romantic figure of the watchman 
with his glimmering lantern. Crossing a bridge, we turned into the 
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narrow, echoing streets, with a noise that might have waked the dead. 
In a very few minutes we had reached the Hdétel de Paris, and 
wondered whether we should find it as pleasant and comfortable as 
the Hotel d’Angleterre at St. Sebastian. 

It did not promise well to begin with. No gentlemanlike host 
came out to greet us: no charming daughter smiled upon H. C., 
gilding the laughing hours. A shabby porch admitted to a neglected 
staircase. ‘There was no one to direct, and we went up simply 
because there was not the alternative of going down. Above we at 
length found the host, whose manner was not prepossessing. Of all 
the landlords we had to do with in Spain, he was perhaps the least 
agreeable. We had begun to find that all the wonderful courtesy 
and gallantry placed to the credit of the Spaniards, certainly does 
not apply to the traders and to all who have to work for their living. 
As far as they are concerned the reputation is mythological. We 
tried every attitude and bearing. Whether we treated them as 
princes, and approached them hat in hand, or as high-born gentle- 
men entitled to an equal consideration, or as mere necessary machines 
to be employed accordingly, the result was the same. A leisurely, 
indifferent, discourteous manner too often distinguished them. 

No inn, however, was less comfortable than the Hotel de Paris at 
Burgos. When the hour came for leaving, we sang for joy. 

Once upon a time there was a charming hotel here, facing’ the 
cathedral. An old house, with wonderful carvings and quaint passages : 
an entrancing medizeval atmosphere. It was worth while going to 
Burgos only to stop at that ancient inn, The host matched his 
domain, and was distinguished for his old-world courtesy. He 
was really a host: not a mere landlord. You might stand at the 
casements with their leaded panes, and gaze for hours upon the 
wonderful facade of the cathedral; upon spires and pinnacles rising 
in Gothic beauty and refinement towards the blue heavens. It 
was a vision sufficient to make you forget the passing of time, only 
measured by the cracked bells in the tower: cracked and unmusical 
to this day, like so many of the bells in Spain. 

But that wonderful inn has been razed to the ground and that ideal 
landlord is no more. So far the glory of Burgos has departed: the 
accommodation is such, that all travellers may well avoid the town. 

On arriving, after many hours fasting, dinner was a necessity. 
St. Sebastian had been quite equal to the occasion: Burgos provided 
us with fare that the most ascetic monk would have considered a 
penance in Lent. Everything was done with a bad grace, and we 
were glad to escape presently from the ungenial atmosphere into 
the town. There surely we should find our reward. In eager 
anticipation we passed down the neglected staircase into the street. 
The opposite building was one of the town barracks. Lights gleamed 
from the windows, sentinels paced to and fro. As we turned away 
we had no doubt as to the result of our quest. Magnificent traces 
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of antiquity would meet us at every step. Alas for the castles in the 
air we are always building, all through life. Alas for disillusion. 

We bent our steps towards where we felt the cathedral must be. 
From our narrow street we turned on to the boulevard facing the river. 
It might have been a small Paris, or a modern French town. Every 
house was new; the electric light was prominent ; large cafés were 
brilliantly illuminated ; fragrant coffee sent forth its aroma; waiters 
hurried to and fro. All this in dignified Burgos, with its history, 
legends and traditions, seemed an anomaly. Why do we always 
expect these ancient towns to stand still, until a first visit brings the 
inevitable disenchantment ? 

‘“‘ How terrible to see this electric light and these hideous modern 
houses,” said H. C., who, under the influence of a Lenten dinner, 
was not fortified against disappointment. ‘ But this is probably only 
the fringe of the town. We shall find antiquity within.” 

So we turned inwards, still keeping in the direction of the 
cathedral. ‘There was no moon, but the stars gave a certain light, 
and this and the lights of the town were sufficient for our purpose. 

We soon discovered that Burgos was not what we had fondly 
pictured it. The enthusiastic ravings of past writers were a delusion, 
unless the town had reclothed itself in the fashion of to-day. 
Even under the night sky, which softens and beautifies and refines, 
we saw that we must prepare for vexation of soul. Sebastian had 
disappointed us, and now Burgos. Was it ever to be so? 

A cracked bell sounding close to us rang out the hour. “ Surely 
that cannot be the cathedral bell?” said H. C. But it was nothing 
less. In a few moments a sudden turn brought us face to face with 
a building which had always existed in our imagination as a wonder 
of the world. And in some respects it is so. 

Face to face with the building ; but it would be more correct to say 
with a fragment of the building, for it is so surrounded by houses that 
one can only see it a portion at atime. This is nothing less than an 
artistic calamity, which to-night we did not thoroughly realise. The 
cathedral seems to have been squeezed into its present position, and 
the houses and buildings have condescendingly retired an inch or so 
to give it breathing-room. Fortunately it has a small square in front 
and to this in the darkness we made our way. ‘The streets were 
deserted ; our echoing footsteps alone broke the silence : these and 
the dying whispers of the cracked bells still vibrating upon the air. 

Owing to the obstruction of the adjoining buildings, it was 
quite a walk to get round to the square, but at last we found 
ourselves in view of the west front. We stood silent, as we at 
length gazed upon the reality of one of our long anticipations. It 
was not a moment for words, but for thought and feeling. The 
effect of the building under the night sky was singularly grand and 
solemn. In the darkness minute details were lost, but that same 
darkness refined and beautified as the light of day can never do. 
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Utter silence reigned. A sense of mystery surrounded the cathedral, 
seemed to fill the air. Eleven o’clock had struck: we were passing 
on to the witching hour. The scene was pregnant with solemnity 
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with untold beauty and charm. The massive west front stood out in 
light and shade—such light as the night could throw, such shadows 
as the night loves. The eye scarcely penetrated into the deep, 
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mysterious porches with their beautiful pointed outlines. Above them 
rose the splendid world-famed spires, which in the darkness appeared 
to touch the heavens. Beneath the spires were the towers containing 
the bells, which unmusically rang out the quarters as we looked and 
lingered in the impossibility to leave this enchanted spot. Beyond 
these wonderful outlines rose the pinnacles of the centre tower, or 
octagon, or lantern, as it may variously be called: and beyond that 
the splendid pinnacles and roof of the chapel of the Constable. 

Even in this obscurity we felt and marked how extreme beauty and 
refinement were the essential characteristics of Burgos Cathedral. 
The darkness could not hide this from us. On the other hand it left 
much to the imagination. We filled in details as we imagined they 
ought to be. Probably a fairy structure arose in our minds such as 
the world has never seen. But nothing could be more impressive 
than these outlines under the night sky. We went up to the great 
centre doorway, hoping that for once the memory of the Szzsse had 
played him false, and he had neglected to bar and bolt. What would 
we not give to pace the aisles at this witching hour, to trace 
the outlines of arch and vault and flying buttress, to make one with 
the shades of the departed. What an experience would it be. Alas, 
bars and bolts were too well fastened, and there was no incantation 
charm to loosen them. We cried, “Open sesame!” and H. C. 
repeated Abracadabra seventeen times—all in vain. If sighs of regret 
are recorded in the air, some very deep ones are still floating around 
the buttresses and pinnacles of the great church of Santa Maria la 
Mayor, or perhaps in some mysterious, disembodied form are floating 
amidst aisles and arches. We resigned ourselves to the inevitable. 

The little square on which we stood seemed irregular, but 
interesting. We felt that the morning held much in store for us. 
Hidden beauties would come to light; all aspirations would be 
satisfied. It is not always so: it was not so now, as the event 
proved. 

We walked round the Cathedral, and got back to the square, a 
labour of many minutes. So far we felt the situation left much 
to be desired. ‘Then we passed on to the old gateway of Santa 
Maria, attached to the city walls and guarding the bridge that 
spans the ancient moat. It stood out in the darkness, a massive 
fifteenth-century structure. Finally we left the enchanting pre- 
cincts and wandered into the streets, looking for antiquities we 
rarely found. ‘The town was steeped in silence and slumber; all 
lights were out. ‘Thus seeking for beauties which would not come; 
keenly disappointed ; our illusions melting away like snow in summer 
—we forgot that we were in a strange land. We lost ourselves, and kept 
coming back to the same spot. ‘‘I really feel like the}Babes in the 
Wood,” said H. C.; “but if we lie down in the street there are no 
leaves to cover us and no birds to sing arequiem.” The air was sharp 
and clear, and the prospect he conjured up made one shiver. 
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Presently at the end of a long street we saw a moving light. 
Rescue was at hand; hope revived; the hotel people had perhaps 
sent the town-crier to our relief. At that very moment a voice broke 
the silence in the air, and we turned hot and cold as we felt that we 
were actually causing a sensation. 

We hastened towards the midnight apparition. It was a very 
substantial ghost, and, as it proved, a very friendly. Not the town- 
crier, but a watchman calling the hour, and guarding the city. In 
the darkness his outlines were exaggerated ; he looked colossal ; Gog 
going forth to battle. Magog was not far off, as we saw by another 
outline and another moving lantern. These threw weird lights and 
shadows about, which made the streets quite ghostly. The men had 
deep sonorous voices, and did not spare themselves. If they failed 
to wake the inhabitants, they must have haunted their dreams. We 
went up to the first watchman and confessed our forlorn state. 
“Lost, stolen, or strayed,” he replied, “it is all one if you cannot 
find your way back to the inn. It is not so easy to do this in a 
strange town—for I perceive, sirs, that you are visitors. And in 
Burgos one has a way of going round in a circle, and returning to the 
same point. But come; I will be your guide. You are within a 
stone’s throw of your house.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he led the way through a maze of 
small streets and turnings. It was a very long stone’s throw. As he 
went he swung his lantern, and still the weird shadows flitted to 
and fro. His deep bass voice now called the hour, now made a 
passing remark, asking us where we had come from, whither we were 
bound. His seven-leagued boots awoke the echoes of the quiet 
thoroughfares. It was quite the most old-world, picturesque moment 
we spent in Burgos. 

Almost with regret we found ourselves once more at the door of 
the hotel—for the watchman proved a trusty guide. The night was 
cold, and the well-earned douceur probably met with its usual fate. 
A few late cafés were still open, though the hotel was apparently 
closed and slumbering. As we knocked for admission, the cathedral 
bells chimed, and the solemn solitary stroke of ONE rang out upon 
the night air; but the old watchman would not abandon us until the 
night porter appeared and threw wide the door. Then he departed, 
and we heard his deep tones proclaim the hour as he went back to 
his beat: perhaps to generously divide the spoils with Magog, and 
preside at an impromptu entertainment where ecclesiastical bars and 
bolts were unknown, and no form of incantation was needed, other 
than the silver charm. 

The next morning we bent our steps towards the cathedral. It 
should be our first true daylight impression. Nevertheless, we had 
many streets to pass through and could not walk with closed eyes. 
It was impossible to disguise the fact that Burgos was terribly 
disappointing. The prevailing element was decidedly modern, All 
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the charm of antiquity we had expected to find existed in theory. 
Here and there an ancient house or palace stood out amidst its 
modern surroundings: a gem in a false setting. ‘These were the 
exception: the remains of the picturesque bygone age are compara- 
tively few and far between. 

But we hoped the cathedral would more than satisfy us, as we 
once more stood before it. Shall we dare to confess to a certain 
disappointment in face of the verdict of some of the greatest judges 
of architecture? And yet, standing in the little square it undoubt- 
edly rose a wondrous and magnificent pile, of vast extent. More 
than ever it looked blocked up and crushed out by its surroundings. 

The church is of many dates: the earliest portion of the thirteenth 
century, having been commenced in 1221. Then came additions 
and alterations in the three following centuries. ‘The later portions 
are the most conspicuous : so much so that to some extent they cause 
the earlier and more severe features to be lost sight of. ‘The western 
spires are late fifteenth century. The eye following onwards is arrested 
by the central lantern, and yet further by the lantern-like roof and 
pinnacles of the Chapel of the Constable at the east end. These roofs 
and pinnacles are of rich Renaissance work, and together with the 
crocketed and perforated spires, rising 300 feet high, present an effect of 
rare beauty and refinement, vividly outlined against the blue sky. 

This outline, taking in the west front, is the most striking feature in 
Burgos Cathedral. Many judges would consider the Renaissance 
features the least meritorious portion of the building, and the least 
artistic. They will look through this at the simpler, more severe, more 
thoughtful thirteenth-century work, just as we search in a beautiful face 
for the soul beyond. As a rule we should agree with them ; in Burgos 
Cathedral we do not ; though it is impossible to altogether admire the 
spires, which are surrounded near the top by an open gallery: a 
clumsy detail which takes very much from their graceful outline. The 
finials are also clumsy, thick and spread like a huge pine fruit, not 
tapering to a fine point. There was a time when the cathedral, 
untouched, unrestored, must have been far lovelier than it is now; 
when lovely, deeply-recessed portals had not given place to a sort of 
Greco-Roman barbarism. The picturesque approach to it has been 
in great part destroyed. The bishop’s palace has been cut down. 
The three western doorways have been modernised, though still 
very beautiful. Above the centre is a magnificent rose window with 
exquisite tracery, but, alas, no fine ancient stained glass. 

Certainly the west front, as we stood at the elevated portion of the little 
square, in the north-west corner, looked splendid and imposing. This 
was the finest view: this, and the South-west point, where we stood on 
much lower ground, looked up at the building, and saw it in perspective, 
towers and roofs and pinnacles rising one behind another like a fairy 
fabric, or a vivid dream which long haunts our waking hours. 

But the interior chiefly disappointed us, and it is a bold confession. 
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Nevertheless we were both absolutely agreed upon the point. It 
is of vast proportions, and full of the most perfect work. Taking 
details here and there, we found them exquisite. The arcades, 
triforia and clerestory were once scarcely to be surpassed, but much 
has been altered. 

The nave and aisles are early pointed work, so pure as almost to 
err on the side of severity. The result is a coldness one never finds 
in, for instance, Norman architecture, however plain and unadorned. 
Where this has been improved upon by ornamentation the effect is 
not satisfactory. ‘The columns supporting the central octagon are 
Renaissance, and the once matchless pillars of the presbytery have 
been spoilt by Renaissance tracery. The triforium is formed of wide 
bays, each having five or six lights. 

The chapels are late Perpendicular or Renaissance, excepting two of 
early fourteenth-century work. The most gorgeous of them is the Con- 
stable Chapel, built in 1487 by John de Cologne, for the hereditary 
Constable of Castile. It is octagonal in form at the east end and square 
at the west, the vaulting richly traced. The pendentives are very fine, 
with semi-circular arches, the masonry below being filled in with stones 
radiating in the form of a fan. The windows are of flamboyant tracery, 
and the stalls for the clergy are in an angle of the chapel. In the 
centre are the tombs of the Constable and his wife in Carrara marble, 
splendidly designed and sculptured. The chapel is one of the principal 
features of the cathedral, both within and without, for its roof is as 
conspicuous as it is beautiful. 

Yet, with all these splendours and advantages, the interior is dis- 
appointing. The general effect fails to charm. There is too much 
light. The proportion of stained glass is very small. The whole tone 
is crude and unsatisfying. It may once have been perfect, but the 
passion for whitewashing and yellow washing, for scraping and clean- 
ing, effectually destroys all that beauty of colouring which the past 
ages understood so well. The interior of Burgos seems in some 
way to have been, as it were, secularised; it raises no religious 
emotion; no emotion of any sort, excepting the wonder that a vast 
and magnificent building must ever produce. It does not appeal to 
the soul; to all one’s deepest and finest feelings. These are left un- 
touched, to some extent wounded. We feel how much more there 
might be, ought to be. With all its wonderful possibilities, the truest 
and highest effect is lost. It is wanting in repose; absolutely 
wanting in mystery, that very first condition of all religious structures. 

On first entering, the eye is offended by what it has to take in. 
The interior instead of being a vista of aisles and arches and 
fretted vaults: a long perspective of splendid lines, of pillars standing 
like a forest ; is rudely arrested by the great choir which has been 
brought down into the nave, crowds it, and obstructs the view. 
A more unfortunate arrangement, destructive to all beauty and 
harmony, could not exist: an arrangement never intended or dreamed 
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of by the original designers and builders of this cathedral, which 
ought to have been one of the most perfect in the world; and it is 
inconceivable that the barbarism should have been committed, not 
only here but in other cathedrals of Spain. 

Behind this hideous and offending coro, rise the enormous piers 
supporting the octagon, and these again are terribly obstructing ; 
terribly in the way of perspective. ‘In fact,” said H. C. going from 
grave to gay, from the sublime to the ridiculous, divided, it is said, 
only by a single step: “it is very evident that the miserable race of 
Obstructionists have existed in all ages, and that those in the House 
of Commons are merely repeating history.” 

We did our very utmost to persuade ourselves into thinking 
the interior of Burgos a marvel. We examined it from every point 
of view. We essayed a hundred different effects and combina- 
tions. We saw details that were not to be surpassed. We said 
to each other: “This should raise emotions: we ought to feel 
ecstacy and enthusiasm.” We tried to work ourselves up into an 
architectural rapture. It was quite in vain. We remained cold, 
untouched ; no fervour, no religious feeling ; no desire to linger here 
and return again and again. It was a painful experience; a keen 
disappointment. We had longed for this moment through many 
years. It had been one of our hopes and anticipated delights on 
leaving England. That we should be otherwise than charmed, 
raised to sublime heights, never entered our imagination. Yet we 
were both so agreed upon the effect, that we felt the deficiency was 
not in ourselves but in the building. It was a beautiful structure 
without a soul; marred ; lifeless; yet full of wonderful possibilities. 
It was, we repeat, a great blow; a shattering of one of those life-long 
dreams that we cannot bear to part with, for they help to fill up the 
measure of our disillusions. But so it was; and though we returned 
several times to the interior, it failed to impress us in any great degree. 
We left it without the least longing to return. 

The cloisters, on the other hand, were beautiful in their early 
14th-century work. They are of two storeys, the lower plain, the 
upper much ornamented. From themselves, and their surroundings, 
these are some of the most interesting cloisters in Spain. Beautiful also 
was the sacristy, of early 15th-century date, with an exquisite groined 
roof, The chapter-house, with its Moresque ceiling, was remarkable. 
High up on the north wall of the ante-room was a most interesting 
relic—the coffre of the Cid, a great trunk with iron clamps. This was 
the coffre that) he filled with sand and sold to the Jews for 600 
marks, declaring that it was full of gold. Later, when he became 
rich and powerful, he redeemed the act by paying them back principal 
and interest, 

The little square in front of the cathedral was a gem in its way. 
At right angles with the west front, on higher ground was the little 
16th-century church of St. Nicholas, with one of the richest and 
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most wonderfully carved retablos that Spain possesses. Beside it was 
the 14th-century church of Santa Agueda, in which the Cid compelled 
Alfonzo VI. to take an oath that he had not murdered his brother ; an 
oath taken upon a silver lock: the model of which, in iron, is fixed 
over the doorway. It is quite a small ecclesiastical corner, this square ; 
but the surrounding houses are all modern, and so far it has lost its 
charm. Just above this, from a hill, the remains of the old fortifica- 
tions, one looks down upon a magnificent view. The whole town 
with its red roofs lies spread before you, the flat plains beyond 
stretch far and wide: the dry uninteresting plains of Castile. Near 
at hand rises the cathedral towering far above the houses. We see it 
in all its extent, and its spires and pinnacles are outlined in all their 
exquisite refinement. 

One of the most interesting features of Burgos is its connection 
with that remarkable historical character, the Cid, who so strangely 
influenced his times. His career has been the theme of poets and 
historians of all countries. The house in which he was born in 
1026, below the walls of the cemetery, was demolished in 1771, anda 
pillar and two small obelisks bearing shields mark the spot. 

Above this cemetery are the ruins of the old castle that also played its 
part in history. It dated from the 9th century, and here lived the early 
Kings of Castile. In 959, Garcia, King of Navarre, was confined a 
prisoner by Gonzalez. Here Alfonzo VI. was imprisoned by the terrible 
Cid. Here in 1270 Fernando received Santa Casilda, the daughter 
of the Moorish King of Toledo who was converted to Christianity. 
Here the Cid was married to his wife Ximena; here Edward I. 
of England espoused Eleanor of Castile; and here Pedro the Cruel 
was born. It was destroyed by fire in 1736, and the French built 
strong fortifications around it, which played their part in the siege of 
Burgos in 1812. Wellington approached it in his advance into 
France with a force of 32,000 men, the enemy within the castle being 
only 12,000 strong. The siege began on the 19th September, and 
on the 18th October Wellington raised the siege and retreated 
towards Madrid. The following year, on June 14, 1813, the 
French destroyed the fortifications on hearing that Wellington 
was again marching upon them: and this second attempt was 
successful. 


Two visits we paid outside the town much interested us: one to 
the Cartuja de Miraflores, a Carthusian church or monastery; the 
other to the convent of Las Huelgas. 

Miraflores stands on rising ground, two miles beyond the town, 
Two miles of barren, uninteresting ground, where neither fruit nor 
flower is ever seen : the name, therefore, of the monastery is a mystery. 
Crossing the river, and passing to the left through a plantation of 
trees that in summer must be pleasant and shady, we immediately 
reach the open country beyond. The church from its elevated posi- 
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tion is a prominent object, but not very picturesque. It is something 
in the form of Eton Chapel, but has no beauty of decoration. At a 
closed gateway sat a large number of beggars, waiting for the doles 
distributed by the monks. 

The great door was closed, and a peal at the bell awoke the 
echoes. A lay-monk admitted us into a large quadrangle or cloister. 
At the further end was the west doorway of the church: a fine 
Perpendicular structure. It was locked, but the keeper hurried away 
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into regions invisible, and presently the great door was swung open 
by one of the cloistered monks, dressed as a Carthusian in brown 
hood and cowl, with a long rosary at his side and a girdle round his 
waist. He was tall and grave-looking ; his eyes once no doubt black 
and piercing, were subdued with fastings and vigils. His black hair 
was turning grey. It was evident that he had the vow of silence upon 
him, for on speaking to him he only smiled—a sad repressed smile— 
and slightly placed his finger to his lips. He left us to find our way 
about unescorted, and gliding with noiseless step into a pew, fell 
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upon his knees, buried his face in his hands, and probably became 
lost in prayer and contemplation. 

The church is divided into three portions: one for the people, the 
centre for the lay-monks, the innermost for the priesthood. As a 
building it was not very interesting, but was one rich in monuments, 
most of which have been removed. 

One, however, remains, and it is one of the very finest monuments 
in the world, executed by Gil de Siloe towards the close of the 
15th century. It is the tomb of Don Juan II. and Isabel of Portugal, 
his wife. Octagonal in shape, nothing more richly carved, more 
splendidly and minutely executed, can be conceived. The material 
is pure alabaster. On the tomb are the recumbent figures of Juan 
and Isabel, the one holding a sceptre, the other a book. At the 
corners sixteen lions support the Royal arms. Scenes from the New 
Testament fill up the sides. At the four chief angles are the figures 
of the four Evangelists. There are many effigies of kings and saints, 
and of the Virtues. 

This monument alone would make a visit to Burgos anything but 
lost labour. The church was begun by Juan II. in 1441, on the site 
of a palace inhabited by his father Enrique III., and was immediately 
handed over by him to the Carthusians, in whose possession it has 
remained, It was finished in 1468 by Queen Isabel the Catholic in 
memory of her parents. 

As we left the church the monk did not even look up, but 
remained motionless as one of the marble figures. We passed 
round into the inner precincts, where are the houses inhabited by the 
Carthusians. There are many courts and quadrangles, The houses all 
have two or three rooms below and two above, with quaint, square 
entrances stretching to a point in the centre of the lintel. Beside each 
floor was a small hatch through which the food is passed into the 
rooms : here the monks live their desolate, isolated life. 

Straight from this we passed to the other end of Burgos and the 
convent of Santa Maria la Real de las Huelgas, which was founded 
by Alfonso VIII. and Eleanor his Queen, daughter of Henry II. of 
Iengland. 

The convent commenced in 1180, was first inhabited in 1187, 
and in 1199 was established as a house of Cistertian nuns. It 
soon rose to very great distinction, and became one of the first 
institutions in Spain. Kings were crowned before its sacred altars, 
and here many of the early Spanish kings were buried. Church 
and cloisters are very fine examples of early pointed Gothic. The 
outlines are beautiful but almost guiltless of ornamentation. Unlike 
many of the early Spanish buildings it bears no trace of Moorish 
influence, with all the warmth and gorgeousness of imagination 
and detail of that remarkable people. The monastery buildings are 
well-guarded, for its precincts include the village, to which the great 
gateway admits one. A hideous village of small houses, looking like 
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almshouses, in the centre of which rises the church and convent like 
a beautiful religious dream. 

The nuns who are cloistered here must belong to the nobility of 
Spain; none other are admitted. Each must bring a dowry. In 
days gone by it was enormously rich and enjoyed exceptional privi- 
leges. The abbess was a princess-palatine, and ranked next to the 
queen, She was mitred, and invested with powers of life and death. 








CLOISTER, MIRAFLORES, 


Here once were cloistered Berenguela, daughter of St. Ferdinand, 
and Maria of Aragon, aunt of Charles V. Visitors are admitted to 
the transepts, but a strong iron railing separates the nave, which is 
devoted to the nuns. It is of basilica form, and is fitted up with 
richly-carved stalls. At the further end we saw and heard the nuns 
chanting and performing their devotions, now standing, now kneeling 
forward, now sitting upright as marble images. Even from a distance 
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we noted that they all looked graceful and dignified, and moved 
with all that refinement and repose of action which marks the well- 
bred. They glided about the aisles silent as shadows and almost as 
insubstantial ; full of charm and grace. Beyond the ironwork we 
could not penetrate, and unfortunately could not be admitted into 
the chapter-house and exquisite Romanesque cloister. Into these, 
lady visitors on very rare occasions may enter, but a command from 
the Pope would scarcely be a sufficient passport for one of the 
perfidious sex. The church has many interesting relics, including a 
richly-embroidered banner taken from the Moors at the Battle of the 
Navas de Toleso. 

The plains surrounding this charming building are bare, flat 
and desolate. As we looked back on the now darkening sky, it 
stood out in the evening light in most picturesque outlines. An 
atmosphere calm and quiet and full of repose. We wondered how 
women born to greatness and luxury and the gaieties of life could be 
found to accept this death-in-life existence, with its narrowing round 
of. duties which never end and never vary. For the convent is not 
what it once was. It is shorn of its privileges and of many of its 
revenues. No longer is the abbess a princess-palatine with power to 
condemn to death or to reprieve. No longer are kings knighted, 
crowned, or buried within its sacred walls. Its glory has departed 
with the glory of Spain. But it is still a refuge from the world for 
those whom the world has disappointed. 

A keen wind was blowing, and we realised that Burgos in the depth 
of winter must possess a climate to be avoided. Our horses looked 
far more ancient than many of the disappointing streets and houses, 
and were distinctly of Pharaoh’s lean kine. The lumbering open 
carriage might have been placed side by side with the coffre of the 
Cid, as a specimen of contemporary times. We supposed that our 
disagreeable landlord gave us of his best, and what was wanting in 
quality was made up in the charge. Throughout Spain, where prices 
are not agreed upon beforehand, they will take every advantage of 
their opportunity, and very often where you would least expect it. 

Beside us ran the River Arlanzon, here and there crossed by its 
massive stone bridges: a dark, deep, silent stream. Before us, 
in the near distance, stood the town. Above the houses rose the 
beautiful towers and spires, the exquisite pinnacles of the cathedral. 
From afar it is one of the loveliest visions imaginable, outlined 
against its background of clear sky: and there is no point of the 
surrounding country from which it is not visible. We crossed the 
river in front of the old gateway of Santa Maria, one of the compara- 
tively ancient landmarks of Burgos, yet in part also modernised. It 
seems to guard the bridge and the river with a power not to be 
resisted. The stonework is so massive tha” it appears to defy time 
itself: its bulwarks and battlements might be everlasting. The 
front, though striking and remarkable is not as it once was. It was 
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semi-Italianised by Charles V. whose statue is conspicuous, surrounded 
by other statues of whom one is the Cid. 

What a strange being was that Cid, Ruy Diaz de Bivar, whose 
record dates before that of William the Conqueror. How bold and 
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unscrupulous, how victorious in war ; what a dread name he became, 
yet capable of generosity at times, and affectionate towards his faithful 
wife. A better end he came to than many, for he died at a good 
old age, feared and honoured, jn the fair city of Valencia, which 
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he had taken from the Moors: a people over whom he was 
more than once victorious. It was they who gave him his name 
“Seyyid,” or lord: corrupted to Cid. He stands out one of the 
most remarkable figures in the world’s history : surrounded by a halo 
of romance : a man who from being a soldier of fortune, became one 
of the most powerful and wealthiest conquerors of his time. Yet for 
all this he did not wander far from home. Not his the ambition to 
subdue the world. His world lay around him, and there he found 
sufficient occupation for a long and laborious life. His bones for 
many years and ages had no permanent rest. The body was first 
interred in the convent of San Pedro de Cardefa, near Burgos, and 
in the convent chapel the empty tomb may yet be seen. ‘They were 
removed by Thiebault the French general, who, it is said, kept them 
long in his room from a superstitious feeling that they would inspire 
him with invincible courage. Now they finally repose in the Town 
Hall—as much of them as could be gathered together: in a room 
that has been turned into a chapel. His wife sleeps beside him. 

His statue was conspicuous as we crossed the bridge, looking more 
powerful if not more regal than Charles V., who has the place of 
honour. Above the gateway, the towers and pinnacles of the 
cathedral rose in utmost beauty, certainly one of the most striking 
effects we had ever gazed upon: the one solitary splendour of Burgos, 
where we had expected to revel in a perfect surfeit of medicval 
records and impressions. 

Passing through, we quickly found ourselves before the west front 
of Santa Maria la Mayor. ‘The shadows of evening were falling: 
surely the interior would now be full of charm and repose. 

We entered the Gothic portal. The vast building was almost 
deserted ; the far end could scarcely be discerned. We stood and 
gazed down the three naves; but even in the twilight the choir rose 
an offending obstruction. The beauties of the lantern, which Philip 
said must have been built by angels, not by men, were veiled. In 
vain we tried to believe that the darkening aisles and arches were 
haunted by a sense of mystery, a spirit of devotion. It would not 
come. The impression remained cold, unsatisfying. Taken in detail, 
the points of beauty are so numerous that they would almost fill a 
volume. How comes it, then, that the general effect is a failure? 
To us it was nothing less. We walked through aisles and chapels, 
gazirg, dreaming, contemplating ; doing our best to convert ourselves 
to the opinions of many who had gone before. We noted the 
lengthening shadows, the darkening windows, all elements of beauty 
and mysterious effect. We watched a silent figure here and there 
rapidly flitting ghost-like across the wide nave with noiseless step, and 
disappearing beyond the portal. Everything was at its best ; in favour 
of the vast and magnificent building; yet we remained untouched. 
With a sigh of regret, a regret that was keen and powerful, we too 
crossed the wide nave and passed through the portal, 
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In the gathering gloom we once more gazed upwards at the 
beautiful towers and spires, the pointed roofs and pinnacles that rose 
like delicate lacework against the darkening sky. More than ever it 
seemed a vision of refinement, full of unearthly charm. Here at 
least, in this gloaming hour, we were not disappointed. Looking, 
our sense of the beautiful was satisfied. All that was wanting of 
perfection was lost in the shadows of evening; shadows that added 
so much by their delicate veiling. And here again, we declared 
emphatically, we stood face to face with that which contributes to the 
true ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


eS 


UNFORGOTTEN. 


THE terrace walls are gleaming white, 
The vine-clad hills the forests crown, 
And all the grey steep-streeted town 

Is filled with sunset’s amber light. 


My eyes familiar landmarks seek, 
Loved spots that grove of pine o’ershades, 
And one by one shines out and fades 

Of distant Alps each well-known peak. 


Then twilight’s curtain slowly slips 
Adown the dome of violet skies, 
Till all the quiet valley lies 

Soft shrouded in a brief eclipse. 


I rest upon the fountain’s brim, 
Beneath the stars’ sweet tranquil light ; 
How often through a summer night 

I’ve watched from here those stars grow dim! 


Life’s stream has flowed so gently on 
In this fair spot But where is she 
Who made a Paradise for me 

Of Swabian hills in days agone? 





O love-star that so early set, 
Though Time may yet assuage in part 
The longing of my lonely heart, 
And bring me peace—I ne’er forget. 
HELEN Marion BurRNSIDE, 





DAISY VENN. 
By ALEXANDER GORDON, 
1 





AISY VENN was her name, but in 

the fisher end of an old red town 

on the German Ocean, she was known 
as the “ Flower o’ Frisby.” 

Frisby port lies on the edge of the 
Lincoln fens. <A sluggish stream, dark 
and slimy, glides through its midst, 
gathering uncleanness as it goes, and 
forming at its junction with the sea a 
quiet harbourage for Frisby smacks and 
other fishing craft. 

When the tide flows full, there is here 
a broad waste of water rolling across the 
low, level shores, but, directly ebb sets 
in, the waves slowly retreat towards the 
sky-line, leaving behind them a long 
expanse of muddy banks, salt runlets, 
treacherous quicksands, and curious little cracks where the seafowl 
clang and ugly things of the deep crawl amid beds of filth and 
noxious weeds. 

It was a clear night with a starlit sky, and a harvest moon hanging 
in the heavens just above the tower of Frisby Church. 

The streets were nearly empty, for it was close upon ten o’clock, a 
late hour in this quiet fenland town. But the figure of a young girl 
lay in shadow on the red sand that covered the roadway leading across 
an ancient bridge which formed the link between Frisby East and 
I'risby West. Daisy Venn was looking down into the stream, 

On the green tapering poplars that rose by the side of the lazy 
river, the silvery moonbeams glinted, and a gentle breeze ran through 
the trees, causing their wealth of leaves to play a tune that rose upon 
the crisp but pleasant air with a soft murmurous sound. 

“One, two, three, four,” Daisy counted, and the girl’s eyes followed 
the thread of dark water till she saw the white crests of the rollers, 
and, at their backs, the long strip of tumbling sea. 

Her heart was as happy as heart could be. 

She had pride, too, this fisherman’s daughter, for a ‘“ braw wooer” 
had plighted his troth, and was she not the favoured “ Flower 0’ 
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Frisby?” Oh, the fairy moonshine lighted the night, and life was a 
golden dream ! 

“Four, jist fancy that, on’y four,” she repeated. 

“Four, m’ ‘Flower o’ Frisby,’” said a rough voice, over her 
shoulder ; ‘‘four by-’n-by, ay, naw doubt, but one’ll suffice tha now.” 
With that, a strong arm slid around Daisy’s waist, and a kiss resounded 
upon her lips. 

Daisy looked into the man’s face. Then, without a word, she 
struck him a sharp blow in the left eye with her little clenched fist. 
In an instant she was lifted from her feet. 

“* Jim, coom on, there be a good chap,” cried the voice of her captor. 

The big man held her like a vice, and his hand closed upon her 
mouth. She could neither struggle nor scream. 

“Jim” responded to the call of his mate, and the poor girl was 
roughly carried to the end of the bridge, then down a flight of narrow 
steps, and away by the side of the river in the safe shadow of the 
dark trees, 


II. 


“ ONE—two—three—four,” Daisy had counted, her thought being 
that only four days lay between that moonlit night, and the happy 
hour when Davie Ure—Scots Davie, the young smacksman—would 
be home in his ship from the fleets on the Dogger Bank. 

And now Burly Ben, the great six-foot master of the smack Mary 
Ann, Daisy’s rejected lover, who had more than once frightened her 
with ugly threats, had at length carried into action his wicked words. 

Two days prior to this circumstance, Davie Ure sat on the side 
locker of the crew’s cabin in the smack /ivefly, far away at sea. It 
was a quiet time; the trawls were down ; and there was ne’er a ripple 
on the smooth breast of the ocean. 

Davie held a newspaper in his hand, which the London cutter had 
that morning brought him from a friend in Scotland. 

The paper was a somewhat ancient copy of the /eople’s Journal, 
but the news was as fresh to Davie as the smell of new-mown hay. 

When the “battles, murders, and sudden deaths” were quite 
exhausted, Davie had a turn at some of the literary articles. In the 
course of his reading, he chanced upon a quotation from a certain 
song in the Old Kindly Scots. 

“Man,” he said to himself. ‘Eh, man, that’s fine.” And he 
crooned softly the tender melody— 

“O, I had ance a true love, 
Now, I ha’e nane ava; 
And I had three braw brithers, 
But I ha’e tint them a’. 
My father and my mither 
Sleep i’ the mools this day ; 
I sit alane amang the rigs 
Aboon sweet Rothesay Bay, 
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It’s a bonnie bay at morning, 
And bonnier at the noon; 

Lut bonniest when the sun draps 
And red comes up the moon. 

When the mist creeps o’er the Cumbracs, 
And Arran pearls are gray, 

And the peat-black hills like sleepin’ kings 
Sit grand roun’ Rothesay Bay.” 


“ Ay, it’s a fine sang, that,” he repeated. “I’ve been doon at 
Rothesay masel, aince on a time, and I’m thinkin’ I can see this 
minit the Bay an’ the grand peat-black hills. They say ’twas an 
English leddy that made the sang. Weel, weel, her he’rt was warm 
for the north, I’se warrant, jest like the he’rt o’ ma bonnie doo, the 
llower o’ Frisby. 

‘But, Lord’s sake, what’s this,” he continued. “Doctor McTavish 
on the Second Sight. Ha’e a care o’s, here’s ma ain auld minister 
writing tae the People’s. What’st a’ aboot? O’ ‘the secret o’ the 
Lord bein’ wi’ them wha fear Him,’ the ‘second sicht,’ the ‘ mistayrious 
promptin’s o’ a man’s inner speerit,’ an’ sic-like things as that.” 

Davie read and read, and then, neglecting the paper, he fell into a 
deep reverie. 


III, 


Tuat afternoon Davie Ure said to his skipper: ‘ D’ye think, skipper, 
ye cud spare me aff the ship, an’ let me gang awa’ back to Lunnon 
wi’ the cutter the nicht? It’s a big thing to ask, I ken that weel, bit 
the voyage is near its end.” 

““What’s the matter wid ye ?” cried Skipper Frost. 

“ Weel, ” said Davie, looking down into his long fisherman’s boots 
in a shamefaced kind of way. ‘ Weel, I’m naething ailin’, bit, ye see, 
I’ve had a dream.” 

“A dream,” said the skipper, “stars and garters, man, what of 
that ?” 

‘It was a veesion, a promptin’ o’ the speerit,” said Davie, “a dream 
aboon the ordnar’, And forbye, I ha’e faith in the second sicht.” 

“The second sicht!” cried the skipper (only he pronounced the 
word “ sict”), “what nonsense be that ?” 

“‘T hardly ken masel,” said Davie, “ bit Doctor McTavish does, 
and he bapteezed me wi’ his ain hand. It’s neist door, I believe, 
to the secret o’ the Lord, whilk the Buik says is wi’ them that 
fear Him.” 

The amazed skipper looked hard into Davie’s eyes, but the Scotch- 
man’s face was a conundrum. 

“ Be’t a fool ye would make me?” he cried, “or are ye fit for 
Bedlam ?” 

“Tt’s nae foolery to Doctor McTavish,” said Davie, with a twinkle 
in his eye. “ Bit see here, skipper,” he continued, “this is how the 
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land lays. Ye’ve aye been a frien’ to me, and I dinna mind tellin’ 
you. Ye ken what love’s atween me an’ the ‘Flooer of Frisby. 
Weel, come three days, ’twil be my Daisy’s birthday. (They mak’ a 
hantle mair o’ birthdays here than we do in the north, bit let that gae 
by). Man, I wad real like to gi’e the lass a surprise by turnin’ up on 
that day at Frisby, an’ ’tween you an’ me, I might strike while the 
iron’s het, and get Daisy’s consent to mairry me straicht awa’. ‘ Noo,’ 
says I to masel yesterday, as I thocht o’ this, and o’ speirin’ leave to 
gang awa’ heme, says I, ‘ Davie, ye’re a daft gowk, ye’re a spooney, 
ye’re an ass, ye’re a fair idiot to rin awa’ frae the ship like that, and 
what will the skipper think o’ ye for namin’ sic a thing! Weel, 
* Anathema,” cries I, “Git thee ahint me, Satan,”’ an’ sae there was an 
end o’ that. Bit as sure as I’m a sinner howpin’ in grace, lyin’ in ma 
bunk last nicht, I had a veesion. I dreamt that I saw the bonnie 
Flooer of Frisby, wi’ her hair a’-doon fluffin’ aboot her een, and her 
cryin’ an’ greetin’ like mad, and callin’ an’ screamin’ to me for help, 
help, help! Man, I can hear the cries yet. An’ syne, what shud 
come, in the mornin’, but the People’s Journal, wi’ the screed o’ a sang 
aboot peat-black hills, and auld sleepin’ kings, and Rothesay Bay, and 
a lass amang the rigs o’ corn, wi’ her lover dead, and faither and 
mither and brithers laid in the cauld gr’und, an’ gude kens what mair, 
eneuch, I can tell ye to scunner a soo. Bit that wasna a’. -For 
Doctor McTavish (and he bapteezed me wi’ his ain hand), must needs 
write to that same /eopée’s, standin’ up for the truth o’ dreams, 
veesions, mistayrious promptin’s o’ the inner man, second sicht, secrets 
0’ the Lord, an’ what not, drivin’ me fair aff ma heid. Here’s the 
letter, tak’ it and read it. Am I to be wiser than Doctor McTavish ? 
Na, na, skipper, say the word, and let me awa’ to: Frisby, for I’m 
wantit there, nae doot aboot that.” 

Davie was a humorist, the skipper knew it. ‘“ Here bearare yarn,” 
said he with a hearty laugh. ‘ But mad ye are wid love, so pack an 
be off.’ 

“ Muckle thanks, skipper,” cried Davie, and he hurried down to the 
cabin to get his things ready. 


IV. 


“Tur he’rt’s a queer thing,” said Davie to himself, as he sat smoking 
his pipe in a cosy nook at the stern of the London-bound steamer. 
“The he’rt’s a queer ithing, and, maybe, it’s leadin’ me a fine dance 
this nicht. The head’s anither braw member,” he went on, chuckling 
in a pleasant manner, “ bit what’s logic to Doctor McTavish may be 
guid doctrin’ for me for aince. Ah, my Flooer o’ Frisby, ye ha’e e’en 
the Hieland ministers on your side.” 

Two days afterwards, Davie arrived in London at noon, the ship 
having made a speedy passage. He took the train for Frisby, and 
reached the fenland town about nine o’clock, 
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After a brief visit to his lodging on the Quay, Davie again came 
forth into the moonlight. His appearance was very different now 
from what it had been a few minutes ago, when he stood in smacks- 
man’s garb. ‘TI like to ha’e a smart rig-oot,” Davie was wont to say, 
“ bit thae English tailors ar fair deevils for rinnin’ up accounts.” 

Calling at Widow Venn’s cottage in the Rischolme Row just on the 
stroke of ten, he learned that Daisy was over in Frisby West spending 
the evening with a mutual friend. ‘I'll awa’ and convoy her hame,” 
said Davie to Mrs. Venn. 

The young smacksman walked at a rapid pace, taking the path by 
the side of the river, under the shade of the silvered poplars. His 
spirits were high, and he sang as he went, but somehow it was still 
the “ Iinglish leddy’s” lines that he chanted— 

“ And the peat-black hills like sleepin’ kings 
Sit grand roun’ Rothesay Bay.” 

His singing was interrupted, however, by a loud shriek that 
suddenly broke the stillness. It came from a dark strip of under- 
growth which lay on his right between the footway and the river. 

“ Ha’e a care o’ us,” said Davie, “what’s that? It minds me o’ 
yon fearsome cry that I heard in ma dream awa’ oot on the sea.” 

In another moment Davie was scrambling through the underwood. 
Close by the river’s bank he found himself face to face with two men 
and a young girl. It was Burly Ben with Daisy Venn in his arms, 
and Comrade Jim standing by. 

“‘ What’s this ye’re at, sirs ?” said Davie. 

Ben took his hand from Daisy’s mouth. 

“It’s me,” cried the Flower o’ Frisby. ‘Oh Davie, be it you! 
Save me, save me.” 

In an instant Comrade Jim found himself turning a somersault in 
the air. Then he fell into the river. Fortunately the fellow could 
swim, and he struck out for the opposite bank. 

At the same time Burly Ben took to his heels and fled. The tall 
skipper was a strong man and a savage hitter, but Davie’s presence 
had destroyed his nerve, and conscience did the rest. 

The fair Flower o’ Frisby ran towards her preserver. ‘ Oh, Davie,” 
she murmured, and then fainted in his arms, 


V. 


Next day Davie was sitting on a time-worn sofa in Widow Venn’s 
cottage in the Rischolme Row. Daisy was by his side, and her 
fingers played with his black, curly hair. 

‘IT bless God for Doctor McTavish and the second sicht,” said he, 
and there was again a merry twinkle in his eye. 

“Did ye really an’ truly dream like that, an’ read a letter in a 
newspaper,” said Daisy, “ or be’t another ov your got-up tales ?” 
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“Tt’s fac’ as death,” cried Davie, “and there’s naething surer 
than that. ’Cept it be,” he added, “that I love a certain Daisy 
’boon a’ thing on earth.” 

“?Twas a queer co-incidence—be na that the word ?” said she. 

“Twas main providence,” said he. 

“ Dear Davie,” cried the girl, with tears filling her eyes, “ dear 
Davie, ye have saved me from something worse than a thousand 
deaths.” 

“Name the day for the mairriage then,” said he, in the voice of a 
king. ‘Name the day, and mind it’s sune.” 

Daisy’s answer was whispered into his ear. 

Davie kissed her a dozen times. Then he sprang to his feet. 
“Tt’s enough to mak’ a man dance the highland fling,” he cried. 
“ Bit I maun awa’ and write the haill story to Doctor McTavish. 
He'll tell ’t a’ in the Peeple’s.” 

* * * * 


In less than a month Davie Ure and Daisy Venn became man and 
wife. ‘There was a great congregation in St. Swithin’s Church, Frisby 
East, to witness the wedding. 

“It’s a pity the man’s a Scot,” said an ancient fisher-dame. “ But 
that apart, I ha’e niver seen a more likesome couple.” 

And this was the general opinion. A 

Burly Ben and Comrade Jim had fled from the town, but none 


prayed for them that day. 

“It’s a queer heathen kind o’ mairriage this in the English Kirk,” 
said Davie to his bride, when all was over. ‘It’s a hantle simpler 
thing in the north. Ma conscience is nae jest quite clear. I'd 
rayther Doctor McTavish had deene the job.” 

“Davie, ye’re daft,” said his bonnie wife, ‘‘ and that’s good Scotch, 
be it naw?” 

“Tt’s passin’ guid,” said Davie. ‘ Bit yet I wus’ the Doctor’s hand 
had helped to tie the knot.” 

Davie’s desire that his former friend should have some part in the 
marriage ceremony did not, however, remain quite ungratified, for, on 
the return of the newly-wedded pair to Widow Venn’s cottage, a letter 
awaited the bridegroom. 

Davie hastily broke the seal and read the epistle. “It’s frae 


Doctor McTavish,” he cried in glee, ‘and the minister sends his 
blessin’.” 





HAUNTED BY A BARD. 


Ys; before I got this city living, I was Rector of Stow 
Poppleton. 

It was a college living. A good house, but not much stipend. I 
remember arriving there, at night-time, as my train had been delayed, 
I drove the three miles from ‘the station, and the first thing that 
impressed me was the fact that in order to reach the rectory front- 
door, I had to walk through part of the churchyard. The church- 
yard was all dark, and in the gloom a colossal figure on a stone 
pedestal rather startled me. However, inside the rectory everything 
was bright and cheerful enough. At that time I was a bachelor, fond 
of a quiet rubber, and not ashamed to be seen out with the hounds 
now and again. ‘ One advantage of a village living like this,” I said 
to myself, “is that there won’t be too much to do in the way of 
clerical duty.” 

I had not at that time the smallest idea that Stow Poppleton 
possessed any title to fame on account of any event that had ever 
taken place in it. I was destined soon to become wiser. 

On the following day, before luncheon, the neighbouring squire called 
onme. I knew that I should have to depend on him a great deal for 
society, dinners, rubbers, and so on, and I was anxious to stand well 
with him. He had literary tastes, of which he was proud, and a 
correspondingly feeble physiognomy. 

It was in the study that I received this important parishioner—my 
study that looked straight across to the church that was also to be 
mine. One of his first observations was that I was fortunate to come 
to a place “consecrated by so many memories.” What on earth 
could he mean? I asked myself. 

‘“* He must often have sat in this room,” he went on. 

I assented, under the impression that he referred to my immediate 
predecessor, the Reverend Samuel Bodkin, just deceased. But I 
was mistaken. 

“Yes,” he proceeded meditatively, “this is all hallowed ground. 
It’s interesting, isn’t it, to feel that the ground on which we are 
standing is—in fact, that it is hallowed ?” 

Now the reports that I had heard regarding the late Mr. Bodkin, 
represented him as anything but a credit to his cloth. If rumour 
lied not, he tippled. Still, he might have had compensating 
virtues. 

“Why, yes,” I rejoined, as cordially as I could, ‘no doubt Mr. 
Bodkin was an estimable man, but I had not the pleasure of his 
acquaintance,” 
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The squire started, and then laughed, rather jrudely, 1 could not 
help thinking. 

“Ha! Ha! Did you think I meant Bodkin! No, no; a much 
greater than Bodkin, who—between ourselves—was an ass. The 
great poet Grabbe has sat in that very chair you are now sitting in!” 

The squire looked as though he expected me to be overwhelmed 
by the announcement. But I had suffered from a neglected poetical 
education, and I could not for the life of me recollect any bard 
named Grabbe. I did what most people would have done—I tried 
to conceal my ignorance. 

“Indeed?” I said, heartily. ‘‘ Then Grabbe, I suppose, must 
have—er—-visited the rectory once ?” 

“ Visited the rectory!” exclaimed the squire. ‘‘ He’s Juried ihere! 
He lived close by for thirty years. His most famous poem was 
written in the belfry of your church. His monument’s here. Why, 
Stow Poppleton would be unknown but for Grabbe! Do you mean 
to say that you didn’t know of the association when you accepted 
the living ? ” 

It was useless to attempt dissimulation. I admitted the fact. 

“’Pon my soul!” was all that the squire was able to reply, and 
walked out of the house, snorting. I felt at the time that it was an 
inauspicious beginning of my incumbency. The hatred for Grabbe, 
his memory, and all his works, which I admit with sorrow that I still 
cherish, had its origin in that interview. 

No sooner had the squire departed than I began to realise that 
Grabbe and his ghost would evidently demand a considerable portion 
of my time and attention as rector, and that I had better find out all 
about him. I accordingly despatched my coachman to the country 
town to procure me a copy of all Grabbe’s writings at the local 
bookseller’s. 

When he came back, I sat down and dipped into the poems. I 
found the one on the belfry. I read it and re-read it. There were, 
I could see, some pretty turns of expression in it, but it could hardly 
be called a cheerful composition. It was, in fact, distinctly melan- 
choly, and, I even ventured to whisper to myself, maudlin. 

A walk about the churchyard soon showed me what the colossal 
monument which had startled me on the previous night really was. 
It was Grabbe! There he sat, fifteen feet above the ground at least, 
in his habit as he lived. The stone book from which he read had 
been chipped by Time or village boys, perhaps both. The stone folds 
of his cloak were green with damp. He and his pedestal were far the 
largest things in the churchyard, and quite the gloomiest. They 
seemed to dominate it. All round the pedestal were graven extracts 
from his poetry—especially from the eternal Ode “written in the 
belfry of a village church.” 

Next I wandered into the church itself. It was a decayed old 
place, in need of thorough restoration. Here too Grabbe pursued 
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me. <A tablet to his memory was the most conspicuous object on the 
walls. In the vestry my eye was at once struck by a fine oak chest, 
with a brass plate let into the lid. On this plate were the words— 
“This chest was once in the possession of the poet Grabbe. After 
his death it was presented to this church by his heir.” 

My thoughts—of a gloomy cast—were interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the sexton, who was also the village bootmaker. He 
introduced himself most deferentially, and I was quite pleased to 
notice that /e was not a venerable relic, like most of the other objects 
about the church, but a middle-aged healthy-looking man, evidently 
with his wits about him. 

Our conversation was chiefly about church matters. ‘Towards the 
end, however, I felt that I must allude to my new-found enemy, 
Grabbe. Perhaps the sexton would show a fellow-feeling with me, 
He, too, must by this time have been bored to death by the 
associations of this poet-haunted spot. 

“I suppose now,” I casually observed, “‘ you must have been quite 
a child when Mr. Grabbe lived here?” 

“Poet Grabbe, sir”—the sexton evidently thought the “ Mister ” 
too familiar, while “ Grabbe” alone might have sounded disrespectful 
—Qh, yes: I don’t remember aught about him. But there’s some 
as does in the village still.” 

‘Qh! What do they say about him?” 

“ Well, sir, they says that if they’d knowed he was goin’ to be so 
much thought on now he’s dead, they’d have made a deal more of 
him when he was alive.” 

“ But do they remember what he looked like—what he did?” 

“Oh, they remembers a lot—when the folk comes round askin’ 
them questions, and they can get something out of it.” 

I laughed at this, but the reference to “ folks coming round asking 
questions” was disquieting. 

“ Are there—er—many pilgrims—people who come to sec his 
grave, and so on ?” 

The sexton’s reply was startling. 

“ Hundreds of them, sir! They comes from Bingham (our country 
town and station) in vans sometimes. Law! the place swarms wi’ 
them on a ’oliday.” 

I retired to the rectory to drown my sorrows in tobacco. It was 
painfully apparent that the college authorities, who had presented me 
with this living (and who had said not a word about Grabbe), had 
decoyed me to a kind of literary Mecca, where I must endure the 
penalties of Grabbe’s disquieting fame. 

I began to experience what it was like at once. Some parties 
would lunch at the village ale-house, and explore church and church- 
yard afterwards, in uproarious spirits. Other parties did their 
worshipping first, and afterwards camped out (in the rectory fields) 
for a picnic. There were visitors who lunched off sandwiches in the 
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churchyard, using the gravestones as tables, and the turf as a waste- 
paper basket. There were other pilgrims whose nourishment appeared 
to be exclusively liquid, and who deposited empty bottles jocularly 
just inside the rectory gate. There were devout pilgrims, and 
fashionable pilgrims, and inquisitive pilgrims, and mere holiday-making 
pilgrims. But they all wanted relics. Bits of mortar from the belfry, 
flowers from the rectory gardens, surreptitious splinters from the oak 
chest—anything and everything came in handy. 

There was another point in which they all agreed. Of course they 
wanted to see the inside of the famous belfry, but that is not what I 
now refer to. Grabbe unhappily had been a close friend of the rector 
of fifty years back, and so had used the rectory study very much as 
if it were his own. One bedroom in the rectory, too, was called 
“Grabbe’s Room.” Pilgrims therefore thought that they had a right 
to wander all over my house. If I demurred, they grumbled. If I 
fixed one hcur in the day when the rooms might be seen, I was liable 
to find a string of pilgrims kicking their heels outside my front door 
for an hour or two previously Their enthusiasm was most creditable. 
But this did not prevent their bringing barrowfuls of mud from their 
boots on to my new carpets. 

I vividly remember my first batch of Americans. They were three 
—all males. The first that I heard of them was their talking in loud 
voices to a new servant in the hall. They “wanted to see the 
parson,” I heard them say. The girl lost her head, forgot instructions, 
and showed them into the study. 

The tallest, a grizzled man, with a face like a horse, at once said: 

“You're the boss here ?” 

I replied that I was the rector. 

“Wal,” he went on, “we want to see round your place—ve.mains 
of the great poet, and all that. Likely you’ve a pile of ’em some- 
where.” 

I mildly answered that in the vestry they would be able to 
inspect a chest that had once belonged to him, and I incautiously 
added: ‘This chair, too, is the one in which he is supposed to 
have sat.” 

No sooner had I uttered the words than they all three made a dash 
at the chair! ‘They were filled with a simultaneous desire to sit in 
it. One of the three, a shortish, stout person, who happened to be 
nearest, won, but the grizzled man and a third, who looked like an 
overgrown boy, ran him close. As he plumped on to the seat, I 
heard the arm give an ominous and protesting crack. 

They were not in the least degree abashed after their undignified 
scramble. The grizzled man said : 

“Wal, I declare that’s mean! J/had first call. If I’d known that 
chair was Grabbe’s I’d have anchored in it when I first got into the 
room, and you’d have had to prise me out, you bet.” 

After that they began to quote lines from Grabbe, and asked me if 
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I thought he had written them in that room. They seemed 
astonished and pained at my inability to fix the particular spot where 
each poem was produced. They said that in America “the person 
in charge” would have been able to tell them a little thing like that, 
To get rid of my visitors, I took them into the church and showed 
them the belfry. This roused their enthusiasm to fever-heat. They 
said he must have been looking at the bell when he wrote the “ Ode.” 
Then they all looked at it too, touched it, sounded it, fondled it, and 
seemed as though they would willingly have carried it away with them 
to America. 

Yet all the time they exhibited a curious irreverence for their idol. 

“Threw off his little things right here, did he?” said one of 
them as I showed a grassy bank in the garden where he was popularly 
supposed to have often reclined. 

The monument in the churchyard seemed to attract their attention 
chiefly by its ponderousness. 

“Folk about here afraid he’d escape, hey?” was one of the 
questions put to me. The stout man read all the stanzas on the 
monument out loud, and then observed that the writer of the epitaph 
didn’t hold much stock in any other poet, or he wouldn’t have put 
such a powerful lot of Grabbe on the stone. 

They came in a carriage, and in that carriage were three cameras. 
The last peep that I had at my uninvited guests was when each of 
them was planted in a different corner of the churchyard, taking a view 
of the church tower. 

My nearest neighbour was the village doctor, who lived within a 
stone’s throw. I soon made acquaintance with him, and found him a 
rather cynical, silent person, and a great smoker. ‘Tobacco was the 
agent that thawed him, and we soon became pretty friendly. He was zof 
a believer in Grabbe. He laughed at his poetry, calling it ‘‘ sentimental 
gibberish.” At first I confess that I thought this rather too severe a 
criticism ; but it was astonishing how many new faults I discovered in 
his poems after a day spent in keeping the pilgrims at bay. And at 
the close of such a day it was a positive comfort to be able to step 
across to the doctor’s commodious bungalow, and indulge in vitupera- 
tion of our common foe. 

‘JT wouldn’t be rector here, not for worlds,” the doctor confided to 
me at a very early period after my arrival. 

I asked him why. 

““Why?” he replied ; “‘ because it isn’t your Oxford College that 
has the patronage. Not a bit of it. Grabbe is the patron of Stow 
Poppleton. What’s more, Grabbe’s ghost is the incumbent, and the 
deity worshipped here is Grabbe. It ought to be called Saint 
Grabbe’s.” And he laughed grimly—the kind of laugh that a man 
would give who enjoyed the spectacle of another’s misery, secure from 
invasion himself. 

One day I had a call from two offensive cads who rode over from 
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Bingham on cycles. My only reason for mentioning them is that they 
acted as a kind of last straw, which finally decided me to get relief 
either by resigning the living, or in some other way. 

The cyclists were quite as impudent as the Americans, and more 
vulgar, ‘They rang at the rectory bell, and as bad luck would have 
it my servants were out, and I had to answer the bell myself. They 
wanted, as usual, to see over the house, and when I had shown them 
the study, one of them, who I think had been drinking a little, coolly 
asked for refreshment in the form of soda-and-brandy ; and then they 
both laughed long and boisterously, and I found it difficult to get rid 
of them. 

Only two courses presented themselves—when I meditated on my 
position in solitude that evening—as being possible of adoption. 
One was to fly from the pesterings of pilgrims, perhaps to some 
desert island with the Grabbe-bored sexton as my companion, if he 
would come. ‘The other plan did not involve any surrender of my 
stipend as rector, but afforded the delightful prospect of keeping the 
poet’s worshippers at a convenient and respectful distance. I chose 
the last. 

In carrying out my design I was obliged to become, for the time 
being, a votary of Grabbe myself. All the lore about him and his 
habits on which I could lay my hands was diligently perused, and my 
position as rector of course aided me greatly in the search. 

My object was, if possible, to explode the theory that Grabbe was 
a frequent visitor at the rectory, and to transfer the hideous legend 
to the doctor’s house. If I could only send the pilgrims over to drive 
the doctor out of his wits and his cynicism, I should for ever be rid of 
the nuisance! Such was my dark plot, which nothing could have 
excused except the desperate position in which I found myself. 

My investigations led to the discovery that the bard had really 
once occupied lodgings at some house not far from the church. If 
so, then why not at the doctor’s, which had been in the possession of 
the family of a small yeoman before the doctor’s time? It seemed 
a reasonable theory, and I wrote a paper in a magazine upholding 
this view, which was called “learned” and “ illuminating” by some 
critics, and sent a copy to each of the county papers, so that soon the 
matter became the talk of the neighbourhood. I sent a copy also to 
the doctor himself, and as a final stroke I presented him with 
Grabbe’s chair from my own study. A sacrifice, certainly, but I 
preferred to sacrifice the chair rather than my own mental com- 
fort. The sexton was told (and tipped) by me to send all pilgrims 
inquiring for the house where Grabbe lived and the room wherein 
he concocted his verses to the doctor’s house in future, and not to 
the rectory. 

Just at this time it so happened that I was called away to visit a 
relative who was dangerously ill. So that what happened during the 
next fortnight—the fortnight after my attempted transference of the 
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Grabbe nuisance from my own doors to those of the doctor—I really 
cannot precisely say. 

I confess that when I returned to my rectory, at the close of the 
fortnight, I was very curious to know how the doctor had taken the 
affair. As a Grabbe-despiser he was not likely to approve very 
heartily of a daily incursion of Grabbe-adorers. Even my gift of the 
sacred chair might have failed to mollify him, and I felt that it was 
quite on the cards that he had revolted, sent the chair back again, 
warned the pilgrims off his premises, and left them no alternative 
but to seek for relics and associations at the rectory as before. 

Therefore I was distinctly pleased to find, during the whole first 
morning after my return, that not a single pilgrim knocked at the 
rectory portal. There was a train from London that arrived at 
Bingham about 11 A.M., and this was one of the favourite pilgrim 
trains, which—aided by carriages in waiting at the station—landed 
the devotees at Stow Poppleton about twelve. But twelve came, 
half-past, one—not a solitary worshipper had come to molest my 
repose. 

Then it occurred to me that one of the bedroom windows com- 
manded an excellent view of the doctor’s cottage. It might be worth 
while just to see if the pilgrims had. been choked off altogether by the 
doubts that had been aroused by my magazine article, or whether one 
or two were favouring the doctor with their undesired presence. 

One or two! The doctor’s front garden was simply alive with 
excursionists, There they were, filing into his gate by dozens, 
Surely the doctor himself could not be at home! When he came 
back, I trembled to think what his feeling would be at the sight of 
this mob of well-dressed importunates. Not in the least should I 
have been surprised if I had beheld him suddenly emerge from 
indoors armed with a stick, and do fearful havoc among the tourists. 
But no such event occurred, and I could see that every now and then 
the front door did open, and admitted a batch of visitors, and then 
closed again. And then what added to the mystery was, that not one 
of them came out again. Was the doctor murdering them by relays 
indoors, actuated by a horrible spirit of revenge? It was all most 
inexplicable. I was determined to seek the sexton, and ask an 
explanation of the rather awful occurrences that I had witnessed. 
But the sexton was not at home. 

The only course open to me seemed to be to wait till the late 
afternoon, when no more sightseers might be expected, and then go 
over to the cottage and receive a solution of the puzzle from its 
tenant. 

It somewhat surprised me, when I paid my visit, to be ushered 
into a small room at the back of the house instead of into the 
doctor’s library and smoking-room combined, where he usually 
welcomed me. But he soon explained the matter. 

“You see,” he said, “ever since you wrote that wretched essay of 
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yours, these idiots of Grabbites have been besieging my cottage. 
What was Ito do? A happy thought occurred to me that if I was 
doomed to be pestered in this way, I might as well turn it to practical 
account. So that’s what I ave done. I charge ’em a shilling for 
admission, and I let Eliza, my maid, take a commission of threepence 
for the trouble of showing ’em over the place. Come and see my 
library. It'll astonish you.” 

It certainly dd astonish me. There was the Grabbe chair from 
the rectory, with a label on it stating that Grabbe was supposed to 
have written his “Ode” in it. There was an ink-pot, also Grabbe’s, 
a bookcase, books, picture, writing-table, sofa, and old Dutch clock, 
all looking the worse for wear, and all “Once the property of the 
poet Grabbe.” 

“Where on earth did you get this collection from ?” I inquired. 

The doctor winked knowingly. 

“I’ve been poking about a bit, and if Grabbe did not use this 
identical table, at all events it’s old enough to have been his. The 
pilgrims want relics, and I give ’em relics. It doesn’t matter two- 
pence to them if they are all spurious. Besides, I don’t know that 
they ave spurious. I’m thinking of writing a magazine essay to prove 
them genuine, and increasing the price of admission to two shillings 
ahead. I believe the pilgrims are fools enough to pay it.” . 

“ But,” I could only reply feebly, ‘I thought—I understood you 
to say that you detested the Grabbe craze, and yet here you are, 
welcoming the lunatics to your house !” 

“Quite so,” he replied coolly. “It would bore me to death to 
have to show the donkeys the relics and talk rubbish to them, and I 
don’t do any of that. Eliza does it all, and enjoys it. I sit in the 
other room, when I’m at home, and smoke there instead of here, and 
have the satisfaction of feeling that the pilgrims’ shillings find me in 
tobacco, and are laying up a handsome little retiring pension for 
Eliza as well. I’m really very much obliged to you for turning them 
over to me.” 

There was nothing to be said. The doctor continued to fool the 
visitors to the top of their bent; and I had a serious quarrel with the 
squire for parting with the chair, which, he said, “ went with the 
living.” Altogether Stow Poppleton failed to suit me, and I soon 
exchanged the living for another, taking the precaution to make quite 
certain beforehand that. in my new sphere of labour I should not be 
obliged to ‘ take over,” among other fixtures, either the tomb or the 
fame of a dead poet. 

H. F. Lester. 

















AN AUTHOR’S DILEMMA, 


By CHRISTIAN BURKE, 


ICHAEL VAUGHAN was hard at work on anew novel. It was 
not his first by any means, for he had already made something 
of a name for himself, and won for his own at least a section of the 
“reading public.” He had found favour at last even with the 
reviewers. ‘They had been cool to him once upon a time, not to say 
depressing, and yet they had been good enough to hope against hope. 
“This young writer,” they said, “‘when he has learnt to construct his 
plots with some s/ight reference to possibility, to condense his super- 
abundant materials, and to show a more thorough and accurate 
acquaintance with his native tongue, may, we should be very sorry to 
speak with certainty at present, may yet produce something that will 
be worth the reading.” 

They had grown more genial since then, these all-powerful reviewers, 
and the kindly critic of the ‘ Dasher” had become quite eloquent over 
his last book. ‘We are always glad to see a new volume of Mr. 
Vaughan’s,” they said of him nowadays, and the kindly critic had gone 
so far as to declare that “his strong nervous English, his masterly 
grasp of situation, and the subtlety of his characterisation,” made his 
work a distinct contribution not only to the literature of the day, 
“but we venture to predict, to that of a generation or two 
to come.” 

All had thus far gone well with him, and Vaughan considered 
himself quite an old hand by now, with his imagination as well under 
the control of his reason as the most captious of reviewers could 
demand. But suddenly, just when he had learnt to feel sure of 
himself, a new and most disconcerting experience befell him. 

He had begun his novel under the most favourable conditions, and 
had anticipated bringing it to a rapid and satisfactory conclusion so as 
to have it ready for his publishers for the coming season. He was 
staying at a charming old river-side house in the early months of the 
summer. ‘The weather was perfect, and moreover it was his best time 
of the year for work. In the winter he was wont to declare that his 
brains were frozen, but the freshness of the early summer mornings, 
the long balmy evenings brought with them a steady flow of ideas, as 
well as the capacity for working them out. ‘The weather, as has been 
remarked, was ideal; the boating was good, and the house which 
belonged to a favourite sister, early left a widow, was the abode of 
peace and comfort. 

Everything was as it should be, and Michael was therefore propor- 
tionately and disagreeably surprised when for the first time within his 
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experience his novel turned restive, so to speak, and declined to go 
on the even tenor of its way, threatening to strike after the most 
approved modern examples, and without holding out any prospect of 
a speedy solution of the difficulties. 

The story itself was a quiet record of country life; there was little 
plot about it, but the character-studies had been made with the 
utmost thought and care. They were many of them taken from life, 
and were drawn with a certain delicate sharpness which was peculiar 
to the writer, and perhaps the chief strength of his work. 

The main interest centred round a woman, a strong yet gracious 
figure standing out in marked relief against a background of common 
place middle-class life. He had taken to his heroine from the first, 
and the more he had to do with her the better he liked her. She 
was frank and fearless and fair to look on (as a man’s heroine is sure 
to be), and her very waywardness had a charm of its own for him at 
that time, 

She had grown under his hand from day to day, and he was con- 
scious as he had never been before that his work was good and 
worthy. He was already well into the second volume when all of a 
sudden without rhyme or reason his heroine took a strange freak into 
her head and reduced him to the verge of despair. Hitherto she had 
been all that he could desire—malleable to his slightest wish ; but 
now she displayed a very marked individuality and a perverse intention 
of fulfilling her destiny without consulting his opinion, which he had 
never come across before in any of the creatures of his brain. She 
chose the middle of the second volume to assert her rights, and forth- 
with she asserted them... . She would not marry the hero, and do 
what he would Michael Vaughan could not make her ! 

The hero also was all that could be desired, and though in his 
inmost heart Vaughan confessed that he was not fond of him, yet he 
felt all the time that this was prejudice on his part, for he was 
altogether admirable. 

There was a sketchy person with a brown beard, who would have 
been interesting if he had been “ worked out,” Vaughan thought ; but 
he was only a sketch, and had been brought in rather as an after- 
thought, and more as a foil to the hero than anything else. There 
were points about him capable of development, he knew, but he 
never expected any one else to see them, least of all the heroine. 
Yet from the first she manifested a most undesirable interest in the 
said sketchy man with the brown beard, to the detriment of her 
relations with the hero. 

The hero was the squire of the little hamlet where the story was 
laid, and altogether a most suitable match. 

He was young, he was clever, he was good. And more than this: 
there had been old family quarrels between his immediate ancestors 
and the heroine’s, in which the latter had been in the wrong; a 
state of things which Vaughan felt sure would appeal very strongly to 
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her, for she was almost Quixotic in her desire to set crooked things 
straight. 

But it was all of no use, she would not fulfil her mission. She 
seemed to like the man well enough at first; had even consented to 
be engaged; but no sooner had that event taken place, than this 
extraordinary whim possessed her, and she began to make all sorts of 
trivial difficulties. At the very moment when she ought to have been 
occupied in choosing her wedding dress she was absorbed in frantic 
endeavours to break with her fiancé. 

Vaughan reasoned with her in vain. He explained the situation 
more clearly—he pointed out all the excellences of the man he had 
chosen for her ; all the splendid reparation she could make him and 
his for the past—but it was useless. She remained obdurate, 
maintaining steadily that to marry a man she did not love would be 
committing an injury for which there could be no reparation. 

After that announcement there was no more peace—especially as 
the side-character before mentioned took it upon himself to applaud 
her views in spite of much stern repression on Vaughan’s part. 

But nevertheless, with all his efforts, he came to a stand-still and 
found himself unable to get on. His hero stuck fast in one of his 
cleverest and most impassioned speeches owing to the heroine’s 
repellent attitude, and Vaughan lost his temper, flung down his pen 
in a rage and went out for a moonlight stroll in the garden. 

Pacing up and down the gravel walks and over the smooth lawn, 
his hands in his pockets, and his pipe in his mouth, he reviewed the 
situation ruefully. For over a fortnight he had been struggling, but 
had made no progress. The plans that he had so carefully made 
seemed to be slipping from his grasp. His mird refused to carry 
him on a step further in the way he wanted to go, and a pretty little 
scene of married life that had been written down before the story 
was begun was, he felt now, just so much waste paper. 

He had tried every device he could think of to bring himself into 
touch with his original scheme. He had laid his work aside, and 
given himself up to tennis and boating ; he had got up early, he had 
sat up late ; he had tried being business-like and working from ten to 
four—he had written in the library, in his own room, in the garden ; 
but it was all of no avail—the heroine would ot marry the hero, 
and as far as he could see, his novel and its prospective fame were 
at an end. 

As he paced disconsolately to and fro his sister joined him and put 
her hand within his arm, 

“It’s no use, Mary,” he said with a whimsical smile, as he took his 
pipe from his mouth and stroked his beard mournfully ; “she won’t 
have him, and I haven’t written a line for three days. I feel as if my 
brain were turning.” 

“Well, I can’t altogether blame her,” she answered, following his 
bent, for she knew all about it, and took a keen interest in the work 
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—T can’t altogether blame her. He’s very good and all that, but 
you know, Michael, he is a trifle uninteresting ! ” 

“Uninteresting! My dear Mary,” he exclaimed vehemently, “ you 
don’t know what you are talking about! He’s a man any woman 
might feel proud to marry—and she must have him, for there isn’t 
another creature for her 0 marry—and it would be a perfect sin to 
leave her single !” 

“Well, but, my dear, is there really no one else?” inquired the 
long-suffering sister. 

** Of course there isn’t, except that artist fellow, you know, but that 
would never do. Why, he’s the merest sketch—I only brought him 
in for the sake of balance, though I believe she has a hankering after 
him, now you suggest it.” 

“The man with the beard—of course ; I had forgotten him. Well, 
you know, Michael, if I were her, I should certainly prefer him of the 
two. He 7s slight, but you could work him out, I think, and he’s 
very real even as it stands, while that hero of yours has always been 
somewhat shadowy to me. J should certainly let her marry him if 
she wants to.” 

“Yes, and upset everything, and get her own way in the teeth of all 
my wishes, and alter all the finale . . . besides I always meant him 
for Dolly !” : 

“Then let Dolly marry the hero,” said his cunning adviser. ‘ She’s 
quite good enough for him ; and surely it’s better to let the others have 
their own way than to spoil the best thing you’ve ever done.” 

“* But it’s flat rebellion, and a bad precedent. How do I even know 
that I shall get a single creature to obey me if I yield now? It 
wouldn’t do with the children, you know, Mary, and why should she 
set herself against me like that. No, no; you’re getting chilly, and my 
pipe’s out ; we'll go to bed now, and to-morrow I will crush this rebel 
somehow with a strong hand !” 

But he didn’t! He went to bed and dreamt of his book, and woke 
up with a raging headache, which prevented his working all day. And 
at night, as he sat idly drawing faces on the margin of his MS. the 
fancy took him—just for the humour of the thing—to plan out a 
different dénofiment in accordance with his sister’s suggestion. Great 
was his surprise, for forthwith the thoughts came crowding thick and 
fast—faster than he could write. The heroine recovered her temper 
and became her charming self again, and the sketchy artist showed 
himself equal to the unexpected situation in a manner that was 
absolutely heroic. All went merry as a marriage-bell, and the book 
was ready for the publishers at the appointed time. But the heroine 
got her way after all, and married her artist ; and much to his regret, 
Vaughan had to console the hero with Dolly! 

* * * * * 

A year had passed away. The novel had proved a great success, 

but Vaughan had not yet begun another. He had been working out 
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instead, to a happier issuc, another and fairer romance, sweeter and 
deeper than any of which he had ever dreamt. 

They were sitting together one evening, Vaughan and his sister and 
his young wife, in the old riverside garden. ‘They were talking of all 
that had passed, and presently he began to speak of his last book. 

“Ah! what a trouble it gave me,” he said, “I never went through 
such an experience before, and I hope I never shall again. And yet 
I’m fonder of that book than of anything else I ever did. I think it 
was because I drew my heroine partly from you, love,” and he took 
his wife’s hands in his; “ but I didn’t know you so well then, and J 
thought you were going to marry Stephen Moore, do you remember ? 
and oh, how I did detest him !” 

Ah,” responded Mary with a wicked smile, “ then that explains it 
all! And you see Cicely, there, was as foolish as that heroine of yours, 
she would have none of Stephen Moore in spite of his Greek features 
and his Double First! She might have chosen him, you know, and 
instead of that she went and married . . . a sketchy artist with a 


brown beard ! ” 


A DAY OF DAYS. 


He was here but a moment ago ; 
I yet, in the tree-shaded path, hear the tread of his feet. 
He left me a rose in whose heart is a deep crimson glow ; 
Ah, the rose is so sweet! 


His words they were few, 
3ut he said to me wonderful, wonderful things with his eyes— 
His eyes, that are like the skies over us, cloudless and blue ; 
How I love the blue skies! 


Must I tell what the eyes said— 
Those soft, azure eyes of his? No! ’tis a secret I’ll keep, 
Keep close in the heart of my heart, be I living or dead, 
Awake or aslecp. 


Oh, how bright is the day! 
There never dawned one so bright since the long ages have run— 
Never one half so bright since the earth took her circling way 
Round her lover, the sun. 


I could worship the sun 
As he beams on his mistress, the earth, in the fulness of love; 
For love is so worshipful! Tell me, sweet rose, am I one 

All its blessings to prove ? 














NORWEGIAN CLUB EXHIBITION AND 


NORWEGIAN ART. 





Ra opening of an exhibition devoted to the 
above subject forms quite an epoch in 
the art history of our day. Such a collection 
» of interesting objects from Scandinavia, as that 
UF brought together in Conduit Street, has cer- 
tainly never been previously seen in this 
country; and upon looking through it, one 
naturally turns to the consideration of that 
wonderful country—we can scarcely say /and 
—for with its gigantic fjords its exquisite 
rivers, waterfalls, and inland lakes, it is almost 
a question whether the water is not more 
remarkable than /erra firma. And the pictures 
of such artists as Normann, Hans Gude, Hans 
Dahl, Jacobsen, Sinding, Tristram Ellis,* Miss 
Jane Inglis, and others, make one wish that it 
BROOCH FROM GRAVE were possible to reach that enchanted region 
fot coo | without the long and tedious journey. 
It is not, however, our object to describe 
Norwegian scenery, but to say something about the Art of the country. 

Of course a thinly-inhabited region, consisting for the most part of 
mountain ranges, cannot be expected to have developed the kind of 
art which we naturally look for in lands where fertile plains and 
navigable rivers lend themselves to agricultural prosperity and 
mercantile wealth. The hardy peasant, who lives in a wooden 
shanty on the mountain slope, likely at any time to be wrecked by 
storm, swept away by the avalanche, or cut off from the rest of the world 
by the snow-drift, cannot, even if he would, devote his time to the 
creation of great art, or his scanty means to the purchase of objects 
of beauty. He is already surrounded by the beauty of nature, some- 
times threatening and terrible, sublime in its wrath, but at others, 
exquisite in its calm, serene in its repose. 

Yet it is strange that the love of art exhibits itself even in such wild 
regions. The Swiss covers his “cottage” with excellent incised carv- 
ing; the pious Tyrolese (in the Middle Ages, at any rate) furnished 
his village church with sculptured altar-pieces which would not 
disgrace a cathedral; and in our own land, what interesting little 
churches do we not come across in the most out-of-the-way parts of 
Wales and Cornwall: and that other Cornwall across the Channel— 
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Brittany. What mountain chapels, what portals, what carved screen- 
work do we not discover! Who that has stood in that howling 
wilderness surrounding it, has not wondered at La Folgoet ?_ Wondered 
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how it came there? What hand could have set it up in its desolate 
and exposed spot ? 

The Norwegian exhibition proves to us that Scandinavia is no 
exception to this rule, and that although we are not to look for grand 
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architectural triumphs, we may still find much art, of a humbler kind, 
it is true, which well deserves study, and makes us wonder how it ever 
got there. 

Norway, in the Middle Ages, did not, as far as we can ascertain, 


HtTTERDAL CHURCH. 


produce a school of painters or one that excelled in sculpture, so that 
in any attempt to study its early art developments, we have to confine 
our attention to architecture, wood-carving, and metal-work. The 
drawings by Herr A. Hl. Haig of Trondhjem Cathedral, the photo- 
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graphs of the church at Borgund and Hitterdal in Nieder Thelemark, 
the model of the church at Hitterdal, etc., serve to show us that two 
very distinct schools of ecclesiastical art existed in Norway during the 
earlier centuries of the Middle Ages. It is not that the one produced 
the most important cathedral, and the other simple parish churches ; 
nor is it that the one produced stone structures and the other wooden 
ones ; but that the two modes of thought are so totally dissimilar, that 
at first sight one can scarcely realise the fact that they exist together 
in the same country. 

The cathedral (‘Trondhjem) is very English in character, and is of 
various dates. 

A great side-chapel, or chapter-house, looks like our Norman work, 
and is dated 1161. ‘The transepts are later Norman work; and 
the rich fragment of the west front, the noble choir, and eastern 
octagon forming the chapel of St. Olaf—works of the thirteenth 
century (1248)—are all familiar to us, and just what we might expect 
to find in a small but well-designed European Gothic cathedral. 
The cathedrals of Stavanger and Bergen also possess quite a northern 
European character. The very early church of Mosterhavn, in 
Sondhordland, which is known to date from the year 996, and is 
probably the oldest Christian monument in Norway, and the mas- 
sive church of Ringsaker, with its stone barrel-vault, do not in the 
least outrage our ideas of European architecture. We have seen 
similar works in England, France, or Germany, and they may either 
have been inspired by the works of those countries, or have been 
developed in contemporary epochs by the Norwegians themselves. 

But when we come to study such churches as Borgund, Hitterdal, 
Hemsedal, Gol, Urnes, Husum, Lovoen, etc., we are simply at a loss 
to account for anything so strange and startling. Nothing in the 
north of Europe could prepare us for such remarkable phenomena, and 
to find anything like them we have to turn our eyes to distant Asia. 

Here are a whole series of wooden churches built some centuries 
after that material had been elsewhere given up for such purposes, 
and dating from the close of the eleventh to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, in a style for which we find no counterpart any- 
where else in Europe. Here we find that strongly developed 
pyramidal outline so marked a feature in Indian pagodas: the sepa- 
rately roofed aisles, nave, chancel, and ambulatory, like a Byzantine 
building ; the external cloister surrounding the church like St. Milan 
at Segovia or St. Fosca Porcello, a feature which, as far as we know, 
is only to be found in one church north of the Alps—the minster 
church at Aschaffenberg, in Bavaria. 

And all these features are in the Norwegian churches imitated in 
wood ; for there can be no doubt that these buildings are wooden 
repetitions of stone-built structures ; this is not only shown in the 
general outline and disposition, but also in the structural details. 

This.again upsets all our preconceived architectural notions. We 
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know that the Greek temples were at first erected of timber; and as 
time went on, they were constructed of stone; and when we examine 
the Doric portico we say, there are the “ tryglyphs,” a stone imitation 
of the beam ends of the primitive wooden structure. When we look 
at our old Saxon churches, Barton-on-Humber, or Earls Barton for 
instance, we point out the projecting upright courses of stone work, and 
we say: “ Here these Saxon masons were copying in stone the wooden 
framework of the more primitive buildings, as they had not yet eman- 
cipated themselves from the idea of timber construction although they 
were using stone !” 





SHIP FOR PASSING LIQUOR ROUND THE TABLE, 


But it would seem that the reverse was the case in Norway, and 
that the wood-builders copied from the stone ; though more and more 
strange still, not the stone buildings of their own country, not the 
churches which were close at hand, but buildings far, far away in the 
East ! 

So much is the Oriental, pyramidal form insisted upon, that the 
spirelet is set astride of the very centre of the nave roof, and as 
the roofs which cover the cloister, the aisle, and the nave itself, are 
remarkably steep, and the walls themselves very low, the building 
has almost the effect of sloping up from ground to summit. 

Now when we take into consideration how totally this was at vari- 
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ance with the usual timber construction of the Middle Ages, in which 
storey projected beyond storey, as the building rose upwards, so that 
each storey projected over that below it ; when we find also that there is 
nothing whatever resembling the “ post and pan” work * so universal 
in all northern countries, we see at once that it is in vain to look to 
Europe for the origin of the Norwegian wooden church architectural 
construction, and this leads us to the question: Could it have been 
of spontaneous growth, and if not where did it come from ? 

Now if it had been spontaneous growth, surely we should have 
found something which resembled it in neighbouring countries— 
Sweden for instance ; and we should also have been able to trace the 
formation of the style; but neither of these is anywhere to be met 
with, and we must fall back upon one of two theories respecting the 
origin of this strange architecture. It must either have come from 
some Byzantine source through Russia, or it must have come direct 
from India. 

Now let us just examine what evidence can be found to support the 
Russian theory, and what there is against it. 

Certainly the plans of Borgund and Hitterdal churches bear 
some resemblance to those of the Russian churches, but here all 
similarity ends, for the superstructures of these buildings are as dis- 
similar as could well be. There is, of course, very little ancient church 
architecture left in Russia, and if the primitive churches of that 
country ever bore any resemblance to the Norwegian churches, it has 
not been handed down in the cupola-crowned ecclesiastical structures 
of the Russia of to-day. Of course the Russian churches are a copy 
of the Byzantine churches ; so also is the Mahometan mosque ; and 
possibly so also is the Norwegian church. But the Norwegian idea 
could not possibly have come through Russia because one could not 
imagine any two developments of the Byzantine idea which are more 
totally distinct and dissimilar. 

Now with regard to the “ Indian theory,” traditions exist and seem 
to have obtained great hold upon the people—that the Scandinavian 
races migrated in very early times from India. The Lapps who 
inhabit the north of Norway are a totally different race from those 
who inhabit the centre and the south. Now suppose Norway to have 
been invaded at some very early period, this is exactly what we should 
have expected to have found. The Lapps, who were the original 
inhabitants, driven up to the north; and a higher state of art and 
civilisation introduced by the invaders, who settled in the centre and 
south. 

Now if we accept the tradition that these invaders came from 
India, there would be nothing surprising in the fact of their erecting 


- * “ Post-and-pan work” means a timber frame ; “ post”; and the “ pan 
is the pancl of wood, lath and plaster, or brick held together by the frame- 
work, 
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temples in the Indian pagoda form. When they became Christians, 
towards the end of the tenth century, they may still have continued 
to erect pagoda-like structures, modifying them so as to suit Christian 
requirements, As time went on, however, we should be prepared to 
find that in the important towns the great churches were built like 
those of other Christian lands; but in out-of-the-way places and 
villages the old style of building might still be used ; just as we find 
in out-of-the-way parts of Germany, churches were being built in the 
Romanesque style nearly two centuries after the building of the 
Gothic cathedrals of Cologne and Marburg. ‘This would account for 
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the fact that while these wooden churches of Norway retain an 
Asiatic general form, much of their structural detail is copied from 
stone churches, In other words, these village builders of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, though unwilling or unable to abandon their 
traditional form of building, were willing to copy newer forms of detail. 

We must now, however, consider another point in Norwegian work, 
that is, the extraordinary wood-carving, the best examples of which 
are round the doorways of the churches of Borgund, Hitterdal, Urnes, 
and those of the recently destroyed church of Tinp, and the church 
of Vang, now removed and rebuilt at Briickenberg in Germany. 

We give an example of this remarkable style of carving from the 
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church of Borgund. It will be seen that this carving consists of 
lizards, snakes, and imaginary reptiles coiled and intertwined in such 
a way as to form geometric patterns, and scrolls. ‘There can be no 
doubt, we think, that this kind of decoration found its way into 
Norway and other parts of the north of Europe from Ireland, and 
was introduced by the Irish monks, who, in these early days, were 
so famous as missionaries. St. Columbanus, for instance, converted 
the district of Frising in Bavaria, and he is buried in the remarkably 
ancient crypt of the cathedral there, and these snake-like monsters 
are represented crawling up the columns, St. Killian, St. Colanatus 
and St. Totnan converted the people of Franconia to Christianity, 
and are buried at Wurzburg. ‘The writer was rather disappointed at 
finding no examples of this Irish style of decoration in that interesting 
town, but since he last visited the place, upon pulling down a house 
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attached to the church of St. Killian, the remains of an old cloister 
were brought to light, in which the Irish style of decoration was 
distinctly marked. 

In the church of St. Lannier, in Brittany, is a most singular repre- 
sentation of a complicated-looking worm without a head crawling up 
a column ; but the sarcophagus of Cormack McCarthy in his chapel 
attached to the Cathedral of Cashel is the one which bears the 
strongest resemblance to the Norwegian work—in fact it may be said 
to be identical with some of the carvings at Urnes and Borgund. 
It is not improbable that this kind of ornamentation in Ireland was 
intended to allude to the tradition that St. Patrick banished the 
snakes from Ireland. 

Although this kind of work is found more or less over the whole of 
the north of Europe, yet in Norway alone it obtained a permanent 
footing, and we find it over and over again making its appearance in 
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the metal-work, and ordinary domestic utensils, as will be seen from 

the two spoons of which we give sketches. The silver one probably 

dates from the end of the sixteenth or commencement of the 
seventeenth century; but the 
wooden one is in all probability of 
no earlier date than the eighteenth 
century. ‘The pattern is very de- 
licately incised, and well-executed ; 
but it will be noticed, when com- 
paring it with the work upon the 
doorway at Borgund, that no at- 
tempt has been made to make the 
interpretation of the pattern follow 
a distinct rule. 

Now although the pattern upon 
the silver spoon is far simpler, yet 
the Irish tradition of making the 
threads of the pattern pass alter- 
nately in front and behind each 

=— other, like wicker-work, is carefully 
ii.fv /, observed. These two very interest- 
ing objects are now in the Nor- 
wegian exhibition, and are singu- 
larly valuable, from an antiquarian point of view, as showing the 
tenacity with which Norwegian art has clung to old traditions, 
although those traditions were borrowed from foreign sources. 
Throughout the whole history of Scandinavian art we continually 
meet with features borrowed or copied from other countries. ‘This is 
not to be wondered at, when we con- 
sider the roving habits of the Norse- 
man, and the fact that he was the 
greatest traveller—and not infrequently 
the pirate—of the Middle Ages, and 
the various things which he would 
take home with him in his ship from 
foreign lands were readily and skilfully 
imitated by the smiths and wood- 
carvers of his district. 
Thus we find that nearly every pro- 
vince in Norway, even down to the 
present day, has its distinctive articles 
of jewelry, personal ornaments, and 
wearing apparel. ANCIENT DRINKING Cup. 
The curious brooch, exhibited by Mr, Skillbeck, was found in the 
grave of a Viking by that gentleman. The great peculiarity is that 
It 18 so very like Anglo-Saxon work, yet probably is a Norwegian 
Imitation dating from about the end of the tenth century. Much of 
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the later plate, from the sixteenth century downwards, is entirely 
copied from that of France or Italy. A chalice which looks exactly 
like German fourteenth-century work, is proved by date and inscription 
to have been made in Norway in the year 1640. 

Some of the most original features, however, were the church candle- 
sticks, manufactured about the close of the seventeenth century. A 
great peculiarity of these is the use of the octagonal form of the base, 
and a curious projecting flat plate of the same form immediately 
above it. A pair exhibited—one of which we illustrate—shows the 
peculiarities in a very marked manner. 

The Norwegians seem to have had a great partiality towards the 
use of octagonal forms in their metal work. A very large alms-dish 
exhibited is octagonal in outline. 

The drinking-cups are remarkably handsome. The earlier ones— 
that is to say, those made before the close of the sixteenth century— 
show more Italian and French influence. The “liquor-ship,” how- 
ever, exhibited, and ascribed to the sixteenth century—we fancy it 
should be seventeenth—has a peculiarity we do not remember 
to have met with before. ‘I'he whole of the hull is engraved with a 
representation of waves. 

The wooden bowls and tankards are very characteristic. About their 
handles and carved ornamentations we frequently find recollections of 
the earlier style of Norwegian carving, but somewhat clumsily imitated. 
The same may be said of the carved chests, domestic furniture, and 
painted bowls, all of which possessed a distinctive character down to 
as late as the year 1848. 

It is really much to be regretted that the civilisation of our day 
seems to be so very destructive of national and local art. Not only 
has the traditional art of Norway disappeared, but that of India, Japan, 
and China seem likely to follow in the wake. If the exhibition in 
London of so many graceful and interesting objects of Norwegian art 
is able to draw the attention of the Norwegians to the matter, and 
convince them that their old traditions are worthy of being preserved, 
the Norwegian club will have effected a most valuable service in 
a good cause. 

H. W. BREWER. 





“TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE WORLD GO 
ROUND.” 


FVEN as a boy, Herbert Ellis had 
been accustomed to take life 
seriously. Not that he gave away 
tracts in the street or carried a large 
Bible on Sunday. This was just as 
uncongenial to his nature as the bad 
champagne and “ plush places,” which 
form the chief amusement of so many 

young men. 
But he had ideas. He read much, 
» and, what was better, he thought 
much, At nineteen he had read his 
Bible and knew it. Then he passed 
on, and read Herbert Spencer, Dar- 
win, Huxley, and other thinkers of 
the age. ‘They showed him that his hereditary religion was insincere 
and useless, so he cast it aside, and for nearly a year drifted creedless, 
a derelict on life’s sea. During that time he learnt the difficulty of 
doing right because it is right, and was tossed to and fro in search of 
some fragment of helpful truth. At last he began to understand ; to 
see that after all the Bible is the greatest book in the world, is in 
fact the only piece of tangible immortality which is permitted to us. 
This was at the close of his Oxford career, and, as if in expiation of 
the Godless days and nights, he determined to do something for his 

regained faith and earn his right to it. 

His relations had always regarded him as odd; but when they 
heard that he was going to live in the East-end of London, and work 
without payment as a lay-reader, they went a step further and declared 
him to be mad. 

“Why, it was only the other day that Herbert told us he believed 
in nothing,” exclaimed an aunt ; “and now he’s going to hold mothers’ 
meetings and catch all sorts of infectious things in some low place in 
Whitechapel. And unpaid too! It’s too disgraceful.” 

Herbert had answered an appeal in Zhe Guardian, and was 
going to help in a very large poor parish in East London. Its small 
staff of clergy was overtaxed in the endeavour to keep pace with the 
needs of the people. Mr. Knowles, the vicar, had barely enough to 
live upon after paying his curates, and it was impossible for him to 
afford a lay-reader, although he felt how necessary it was to have one. 

Consequently the advent of Herbert Ellis was indeed a blessing to 
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these toilers in the tangled undergrowth of our London forest. He 
had a little money—about £600 a year—so he was independent of 
the monetary considerations which had prevented other men from 
taking the work. 

He had been living in Whitechapel for five months, working with 
enthusiastic energy, out at all hours and in all weathers ; striving to 
distinguish between hungry distress and thievish imposture ; con- 
stantly deceived, disheartened, rushing with young impetuosity into 
the work, and struggling to reach the deeper lives of the people. 

But now it seemed as if further exertion were impossible. He was 
as one in a nightmare, who sees a mountain of glass falling on him, 
and his soul felt grey. The Devil’s question, ‘‘ What is the use?” 
was like a huge cobra coiling round him and crushing his resolves. 

He had just come in from a long round of visits in narrow streets 
and squalid courts, where the sun seldom penetrates, and the reek of 
overcrowded humanity clings like a garment. 

He was thoroughly worn-out and lay back heavily in a chair by the 
fire. A man had told him coarsely that they wanted food and drink, 
not parsons—and this had blotted out the smile and thanks of an old 
woman to whom he had given a sixpenny ticket for groceries. 

“It’s no good,” he said to himself. ‘ I must give up—I can’t go on 
any longer—I have prayed so for strength, and it won’t come ; I have 
tried so hard, and I never seem to get any further. No encourage- 
ment, no hope ; nothing but disappointment and a crushing, grinding 
sense of futility. My friends were right—I was mad. Evidently I 
am not intended for a martyr. I will return to Kensington and 
confine my religion within the respectable bounds of Sunday morning 
church—with Tattersall’s afterwards,” he added bitterly. 

He went to the table to write a note to Mr. Knowles. He simply 
told him that he was leaving London for some time and would be 
unable to return to his parochial work, adding that he hoped the 
enclosed cheque would go towards finding him a successor. He 
fastened the envelope and put it on the chimney-piece, intending to 
post it on the following morning as he went out. 

At breakfast the next day there were two letters on his plate. One 
was a bill for some clothes; the other was from Mr. Knowles. 

He pulled it out of the envelope and read it drearily. It was 
written on cheap white note-paper, and the address had been put on 
with a rubber stamp. It began :— 


“My DEAR ELuis,—Would you mind going to see a Mrs. Bell, 
who lives at 4, Sun Street. She is dying of consumption, and cannot 
last long. She and her daughter Margaret have a second-floor room. 
They are wretchedly poor, being entirely dependent on the daughter, 
who serves in a shop, and I fear the mother’s end has been hastened 
by semi-starvation and lack of proper remedies. 

“Tonly heard of the case to-day, and called, as they are not the 
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sort of people to come and ask for things. Indeed I believe they are 
gentlepeople, or something like it. I cannot go to-morrow, but you 
can tell them I will look in on Friday. 
“Yours very truly, 
“ Hy, KNOWLES,” 


Ellis put it in his pocket and prepared to go out. Sun Street was 
chiefly inhabited by the more respectable class of poor, who keep 
themselves to themselves, and only ask for assistance when the wolf 
has passed the threshold and come among them. 

Herbert climbed the stairs of number 4, and knocked at the door 
of the back room. It was opened by a girl of one-and-twenty or so. 
She had the anzmic paleness which is the trade-mark of the London 
shop-girl. She also had those straight, pure eyes which are given to 
some good women. In spite of her surroundings, it was unmis- 
takable that she was a lady. Herbert raised his hat. 

“IT came to see Mrs. Bell,” he said. ‘“ My name is Ellis. Mr. 
Knowles asked me to call.” 

“Oh! you are very good. Will you come in? My mother will 
like to see you, I am sure.” 

It was a tired voice, but melodious and refined. The room was 
beautifully clean and tidy, and the furniture, though scanty, was of, a 
good quality. Near the window was a bed, on which lay a woman. 
The girl went up to her, and bending down, said, ‘‘ Mother, this is a 
gentleman who has come to see you. He isa friend of Mr. Knowles, 
who was here yesterday.” 

There was a faint movement, and a murmur of a low voice. Ellis 
drew near and sat down, but he saw she was unable to listen to him, 
so after a few words of sympathy, he rose to go. Margaret came 
into the passage with him. 

“‘T suppose you have a doctor?” he said. 

“Yes, he comes sometimes.” 

“Tf you will let me, I will send your mother some jelly.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind.” 

“ And couldn’t you have a nurse? I think I could get one.” 

“No, I would rather not. My employers have given me per- 
mission to be away for a little time, and I prefer to nurse my mother 
myself.” 

“Oh, of course, but take care you don’t also fall iil.” 

“T can’t afford to be ill,” she replied with a rather sad smile. 
“Good-bye. Thank you for coming.” 

“Good-bye. And I can do nothing more for you ?” 

“Nothing, thank you.” 

They shook hands and he went downstairs. 

The girl’s face interested him ; and as he walked back to his 
lodgings to order the jelly—he was accustomed to do these small 
charities privately—he thought much about her. 
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On entering his room, he saw, leaning against the clock, his letter 
to Mr. Knowles, which he had forgotten to post. He took it up and 
looked at it, turning it corner-wise in his fingers. ‘Then, after a 
minute’s hesitation, he dropped it into the fire. 

The next day he went again to see the Bells, and took with him 
some small comforts for the dying woman. Margaret met him with 
a smile, and thanked him gracefully for what he had brought. Mrs. 
Bell was asleep, so he did not stay, but he lingered some time at the 
door with Margaret, asking if he could help her in any way, staying 
to make her more cheerful. 

As he rested that night after his day’s work, it came upon him 
how terrible must be such a life as hers. ‘The long hours and petty 
worries of a shop-assis‘ant, jarring on a refined and sensitive nature. 
The fierce fight for the bare necessaries of life, the preservation of 
self-respect before everything. Hers was indeed no “ purity of cir- 
cumstance,” but the stronger kind, which is born of temptation. 
Ellis felt a glow in his heart as he thought of her. He wondered 
what he could do to please her, what he could give her that she 
would like. Flowers? Yes, Margaret should have some flowers. She 
could not be offended at them, and most women appreciated flowers. 

Accordingly the next morning he went out early. The air was 
clear and frosty, and as he walked westwards towards the city, he 
felt brighter and happier than he had done since he first began his 
work in London, Unless a man is very mean, he has a keen 
pleasure in giving pleasure to the woman he loves. Even a boy of 
fourteen feels it, and willingly sacrifices his pet rabbit or choicest 
book to a youthful mistress. Ellis bought a handful of yellow and 
white chrysanthemums, and then went to Sun Street. His knock 
brought Margaret to the door. 

“ How is Mrs, Bell to-day?” he began. 

“Thank you, she is not any better.” 

“JT have brought you some flowers. I thought you would like 
them.” 

Her face lit up with pleasure as he put them into her hands. 

“For me? Oh, thank you so much. How kind and thoughtful 
you are. I haven’t seen any for I don’t know how long,” she said 
with a light laugh, as she held them up to her face. 

“T am very glad they please you. Are you so fond of flowers ?” 

“Yes, indeed, but we never get them here. We are—very poor 
—now,” she added gravely. She was leaning against the door-post 
and there was an unconscious grace in her attitude. Ellis thought 
what a fine picture she would make. 

“ How long shall you be able to stay away from your work ?” he 
inquired, after a pause. 

“T shall not go back until—I mean, not just yet.” 

“ How is it we never got to know you before? Have you been 
here long ?” 
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* About a year ; rather more, I think. We used to live in Suffolk. 
My father owned a small property and farmed his own land. But he 
did not understand farming, and lost money. The property had to 
be mortgaged ; everything had to be given up; and when he died we 
came to London, hoping to find some work. I found employment 
in a shop where my mother had dealt in our prosperous days.” 

It was the first time she had told him anything about herself. 

“‘ Have you no friends or relations who would help you ?” he asked. 

“No. My father was a very proud man, and more so as his 
fortunes went down; so our early friends gradually drew away from 
us, and now there is nobody. We are quite alone.” 

“TI don’t think you ought to say that,” he answered in a low voice. 
Margaret blushed faintly, and looked down. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the doctor, who came to see 
Mrs. Bell. Ellis said good-bye, and waited for him at the foot of 
the stairs. When he came down he said it was merely a question of 
hours. He could do nothing more. And so it proved, for Mrs. Bell 
died in the early morning. 

Ellis made arrangements for the funeral, and saw that it was paid 
for. He also gave five pounds to Mr. Knowles, asking him to send 
it to Margaret from himself, in order that she might clear off the little 
debts which had unavoidably arisen during her mother’s illness. , 

After the funeral Margaret returned to her work, and Herbert fell 
back again into the old groove. Except on Sundays when they met 
after church, he rarely saw her; but occasionally, on the pretext of 
wanting a pair of gloves or a tie, he would go to the shop and snatch 
a few minutes’ conversation across the counter. ‘The truest of life’s 
romances are inwoven with the most prosaic occupations, and the 
little god, with tears on his smiling cheeks, comes equally to the poor 
and to the rich, to the scholar and to those dull of understanding. 

The year widened into summer. Herbert had lately found his work 
easier. He had grown morally stronger, and even in the most 
trying moments he could always look forward to Sunday. Margaret 
generally went to church in the evening, and he would walk back with 
her to Sun Street, and stay awhile at the door, talking. 

The first Sunday in July was hot and lovely, and as they came out 
of church, Herbert suggested a stroll before going home. He began 
to tell her of his life at Oxford ; of the boating and tennis, and the 
men’s parties. The beautiful evening carried his remembrance back 
to the old, irresponsibly happy days. 

“What made you come here?” Margaret asked. 

“Well, I wanted to do some work, to help people less fortunate 
than myself. It was terribly hard at first ; I used to get quite worn 
down to an edge. Once I determined to give it up.” 

“Why didn’t you ?” 

“ Because from your quiet example I learnt much. You helped 
me,” he added in a grave tone. 
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She looked at him gratefully. ‘I am very glad of that, because 
you have helped me, and I was feeling that I could do nothing for 
you in return.” 

“T have helped you?” he asked. 

“Yes, more than you can guess. I watched you struggling with 
work that was too hard for you, and your perseverance made me 
ashamed to think of my troubles.” 

“But I hoped you were getting on better? Is there any fresh 
difficulty ?” 

“No. But my life is a martyrdom. ‘The people in the shop are 
dreadful. Now that I am alone I think of giving it up, and trying to 
go out as a governess. When my mother was living it was not 
possible. Now it is different.” 

Herbert’s mind turned at once to the most unpleasant possibilities. 

“And you never told me, Margaret! this is unfair. You must 
leave that place at once.” He spoke earnestly. 

“IT cannot,” she replied. ‘I must not give this up until I have 
found something else. I have nowhere to go.” 

“Yes, but that is no matter. You say I have helped you; I know 
you have helped me, Margaret. Could you ever think of me as some- 
thing more than a friend? Could you ever be my wife?” 

She glanced quickly at him, and their eyes met. The blood crept 
into her cheeks, slowly at first, then quicker and quicker still, till all 
her face was dyed with modesty. Then their hands touched in silent 
promise. 

* * * * * * 

Herbert and Margaret have been married four years. ‘They live ina 
little house not far from Sun Street, and have two children ; so Margaret 
is seldom idle ; while Herbert is all day long at work in the parish. 

They are not often seen in “ good society.” Mrs. Ellis is rarely 
found at the tea-tables of Kensington and Chelsea. She devotes 
herself to her home and her husband, and always dresses her own 
children. Sometimes she has even been known to cook the dinner. 

They do not attend a modish church. ‘They do not crave for 
nightly excitement. Their pleasures are simple, like the rest of their 
lives. A friend to dinner or supper; an afternoon at a picture- 
gallery ; sometimes an evening at a theatre. ‘Two or three times 
in the year a new book for Herbert, a bit of old china or-a framed 
engraving for Margaret. 

Yet they are content, for they have each other and their children. 
He knows that but for her he should have gone back to his old, 
conventional, useless life, and left the poor to help themselves. She 
knows that he has broadened and deepened her life, and made her the 
wife of a good man and the happy mother of children. 

So they live peacefully ; not free from care, but sharing care, and 
bravely taking ill with good ; for they love each other. 

ERNEST DAVIES. 





BATTLE OF EDGE HILL AND ITS 
GHOST STORY. 


ae night of the 22nd of October, 
1642, was an exciting one for 

the little town of Keinton, as it was 
then spelt, or Kineton as it now is, on 

i =the borders of the counties of Warwick 
Mm and Northampton, and was prelude to 
a still more exciting day. For the 
vanguard of the Parliament’s army 
passed through Keinton that night 
and pitched in the Vale of the Red 
Horse ; while from the opposing 
brow of Edge Hill Rupert saw their 
watch-fires gleaming and sent off instant 

- word to the King to bring up the main 

body of the Royalists. 

The dawn of the day—a Sunday—of the first 
fight in the great Civil War saw the King strongly posted on the 
heights, while regiment after regiment of [ssex’s force was pouring 
through Keinton and forming up in front of it ; though a large part 
of his artillery was still toiling on under Hampden, nearly a day’s 
march in the rear; and of this body only Hampden’s own picked 
men with five guns got up in time to take any part in the day’s 
business. 

It was while the two armies stood facing each other that, according 
to a story preserved by Horace Walpole, a troop of country squires, 
with their hounds in full cry, passed between them, caring neither for 
King nor Parliament, nor for the great issues which might hang on 
the event of that day: nor yet for the church bells which one must 
suppose rang for service that morning as on other Sundays. 

A little after noon the battle began, and it consisted for the most 
part in confused charges of horse. Rupert’s horse now, as so often 
afterwards, carried all before it ; and now, as so often afterwards, his 
hopeless lack of generalship more than counter-balanced his dash as 
leader of a cavalry charge. 

The Keinton villagers who stood to view saw the Parliament horse 
break before that furious onset and come flying in wild confusion 
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across the open fields towards the town, in spite of all the gallant 
efforts of their leaders to stay the rout. 

In the town, however, the pursuit was stayed; for there, in the 
street, the Parliament’s baggage-waggons lay, and the temptation they 
presented was too strong for Rupert’s men to resist, who spent the 
most critical hour of the day in shameful pillaging. It was of no 
avail that Rupert, when at last he got back to find the King’s whole 
orce in confusion and himself in danger, could assure Charles that he 
could give a good account of the enemy’s horse—“ Ay, and of their 
carts too,” as one of his cavaliers added. 

The day if not lost was at least past winning. Either side at one 
moment or another had thought itself defeated, and both sides claimed 
the victory. The King withdrew from the field and camped for the 
night—a night of biting frost—on the Wormleighton Hills. Essex 
also withdrew his main body to quarters in Keinton, but left a detach- 
ment on the field; and this gave him a technical claim at all events 
to be accounted the victor. 

Incidents of some human and still living interest stand out amongst 
the confused accounts of the battle. Lord Lindsey’s prayer at least 
at the moment of the advance is worth remembering :—‘ Oh Lord, 
Thou knowest how busy I must be this day. If I forget Thee do not 
Thou forget me. March on, boys.” One contrasts this prayer with 
that impious-sounding one of the French Captain la Hire on a 
similar occasion during the French and English wars just two centuries 
earlier. 

Memorable too are Lindsey’s words to his captors (for captured he 
was that day and died on his way to Warwick Castle): ‘ You have 
done your work and may go to play now, unless you choose to fall 
out among yourselves.” 

Then there is the adventure of a certain Captain Smith. Sir 
i;dmund Verney the Standard-bearer had fallen ; the royal standard 
was captured and committed by Lord Essex to the charge of his 
secretary. When Captain Smith saw this he tore the orange scarf 
from the body of a slain Parliamentarian, and binding it round himself 
rode boldly in amongst the ranks of the enemy, and coming up to 
the secretary—all unrecognised—persuaded him that such a trophy was 
too precious to be the charge of a mere penman, and so wrought upon 
the poor man that he delivered over the standard to the disguised 
cavalier, who promptly galloped back with it to the King, and 
reached him in safety, and under its shadow was knighted that very 
evening. 

Another man of peace besides the unhappy secretary was on the 
field that day; no less a man than Dr. Harvey, the philosopher and 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood. He was left in charge of the 
Royal Princes, Charles and James, but he became so absorbed in the 
study of a book he had with him that, like an earlier and greater Dominic 
Sampson, he was oblivious of his charge, of the battle, and all else, 
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until a bullet grazed him, and this rude awakening warned him to seek 
a securer retreat for himself and the princes. 

So much for the battle, and now to our ghost-story. 

The weeks went by, and Keinton had begun to settle down again into 
the dull routine of country life : though the terrors of that day, as one may 
suppose, still furnished a fruitful topic of conversation to the gossips in 
the village ale-house : until Christmas Day came round, when the little 
town was roused to a pitch of excitement beside which the excitement 
of the battle itself must have seemed commonplace. 

It appears that certain shepherds had been watching their flocks in 
the fields not far from Keinton until after midnight, when a vision 
was vouchsafed to them, as to their fellows in the fields by Bethlehem, 
on that same night so many centuries before. 

But this was no vision of an angelic choir chanting its “ Gloria in 
excelsis et in terra pax.” Far otherwise ; for first upon the astonished 
ears of them burst the blare of trumpets and the tramp of an 
advancing host. And then, or ever they could fly, they were overtaken 
bya phantom army, and before it in the night wind the royal standard 
waved. And then, wonder upon wonder, another army came forth from 
Keinton, and presently the two hosts joined in the shock of battle. 

The shepherds heard again the hideous din of that October day, 
the beating of the drums, the rattle of the musketry, the roar of the 
cannon, the neighing of the horses, the shouts of men, and the groans 
of the dying. Now one host seemed to have the advantage and now 
the other, and the battle swayed hither and thither—across the vale 
towards Keinton and then back upon Edge Hill—till at last the royal 
host seemed to be worsted ; and, wailing, fled and vanished. And into 
thin air the conquerors melted too. 

More dead than alive with fear and fatigue, for they had watched 
this strange scene for three hours, the shepherds got them as best they 
could to Keinton and forthwith knocked up Mr. Wm. Wood, “ Justice 
for the Peace in the county of Northampton,” and Mr. Samuel Mar- 
shall, “ preacher of God’s Word in Keinton,” to whom we may well 
suppose their words seemed as the idle tales of men drunk or mad. 
However, the men’s story moved Mr. Wood and Mr. Marshall and 
divers others to go forth the next night, being Christmas night, to 
keep watch in the same place where the shepherds had had this 
Strange vision. 

And sure enough that night again the phantom battle raged. 

“ And so,” says the contemporary account of this wonder, “ departed 
the gentlemen and all the spectators much terrified with these visions 
of horror, and withdrew themselves to their houses, beseeching God to 
defend them from these hellish and prodigious armies.” 

The next night’s peace was undisturbed, and men began to hope 
that the armies of ghosts were laid. But on the following Saturday 
and Sunday nights there were repetitions of the prodigy: and so 
week after week on these nights the same thing happened. At last 
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the fame of the marvel, bruited about through all the country side, 
reached the ears of the King who lay then at Oxford. Charles 
forthwith despatched Colonel Lewis Kirke, Captain Dudley, Captain 
Wainman, and “ three other gentlemen of credit,” to visit Keinton and 
to investigate and report on the matter. 

Nothing happened on the night of their arrival, nor until the next 
Saturday, when sure enough the King’s commissioners saw the same 
sight that had terrified the country side. And not only so, but as the 
phantom armies swept by them they recognised the faces of many 
friends and foes who had fallen in the day of battle. There was Sir 
Edmund Verney, now the ghostly guardian of a ghostly standard, and 
there were the Lords Stewart and Aubigny of the King’s party ; and 
the Lord St. John, and brave young Charles lissex of the Parliament’s, 
and many another : of all which things upon their return to the King 
they made testimony upon oath. 

The contemporary account which begins quaintly enough for 
laughter with a dissertation on the power of “the Divell to condense 
the ayre into any shape he pleaseth, as he is a subtill spirit, thin and 
open, and can rancke himself into any forme or likenesse, as all the 
famousest divines of the primitive church and none better than our 
late sovereigne King James of ever-living memory, in his treatise de 
Demonologia hath sufficiently proved,” ends pathetically enough for 
tears with a prayer. 

“What this prodigy doth portend God only knoweth, and time 
perhaps will discover, but doubtlessly it is a signe of His wrath against 
this Land for these Civill Wars, which He in His good time finish, and 
send a sudden peace between his Majestie and Parliament.” 

Such is the story ; and for the solution of it one can only say—as 
Lord Nugent says who gives the story in his life of Hampden—/hat 
must be left to the ingenuity of the reader. W. W. H. 
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EXCELSIOR. 


A LITTLE higher yet—until we’re lifted 
Above the obscuring clouds that dim our sight : 
Until our souls have through the darkness drifted 
Into God’s marvellous light. 


A little nearer—till earth’s joys and sorrow 
Far, far beneath us in the shadows lie, 

And we have glimpses of the bright to-morrow 
That waits us in the sky. 


A little higher yet—a little nearer, 
Until at last a glorious crown is won, 

Whilst, as we soar, sounds sweeter still, and clearer, 
Servant of God, well done!” 
































WILL BE QUITE SOAKED WITH THE SPRAY!” SHOUTED GLYN. 








